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Here is the complete history of the Medal of Honor in the United States. 


Here is the story of 172 years of combat—a story told the hard way in terms 
of the men whose gallantry beyond the demands of duty won the highest recog- 


nition which the United States could give them. 


These are brief, pointed stories of sheer courage ranging from the first award 
made in the Civil War to Private Francis Donald, Company A, 11th New York 
Infantry, to Gus Kefurt, Staff Sergeant, Company K, 15th Infantry, in World 
War II for two days of brilliant, savage fighting which culminated when “he 
refused to be evacuated, but, during several more counterattacks moved pain- 
fully about under intense small-arms and mortar fire stiffening the resistance of 


his platoon by encouraging individual men and by his own fire until he was 


killed.” 


Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, THE MEDAL OF HONOR is an 
official publication of the Department of the Army, includes photos of Medal 
of Honor winners of World War II, lists of persons who have won the Medal 
of Honor, broken down by wars and campaigns, by last names, states from which 
they entered service, and an appendix listing the decorations and service medals 


of the Army, and the number of Medals of Honor won in each campaign fought 
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Who Won the War? 





HAT one retired four-star general of the Ma 

rine Corps has said in a series of articles in the 
tig Evening Post, and whatever else he may say 
a forthcoming book, should not be taken by anyone 

as aie an official desire on the part of the Marine 
Corps to attack the Army or any of its officers or units, 
past or present. A Marine Corps representative stated 
to the press at a press conference held in the Pentagon 
19, that the Marine Corps saw no reason 
to bring up such controversies as that of Smith versus 
Smith and that nothing was to be gained by so doing. 


on November 


[hat is a sound general policy, the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
believes—except when there actually is something to be 
gained. We brought up Saipan to our 30,000 member 
readers when we heard General Smith would reach 
3,000,000 with his remarkable version. 


Once well into the argument, The Journat finds 
that it does not agree with the Marine Corps official 
feeling that no profit lies in refighting the Battle of 
Saipan. There is much to be learned, and the chief les 


son directly concerns unification and its improvement. 


Army men of much experience, particularly in the 
Pacific area during World War Il, are convinced that 
the Marine Corps has publicly exploited its very real 
combat achievements in a manner so efficient that the 
American public believes the Corps has something of a 
monopoly on the qualities of ground combat—that in 
the business of bold courageous fighting the Marines 
lead the field—and by a long distance. 


he Journat knows there is a widespread resentment 
among individual Army men over this fact. And if 
opening up the Saipan argument does nothing else 
than bring out this resentment for open comment, it 
will have been worthwhile. We find the plainest state 
ment of this feeling about the Marine Corps in the 
ofhcial statement of Major General George W. Griner, 
which we print in full on pages 15-16. General Griner 
pulled no punches when he wrote “The principle of 
praise for Marines above all others is deeply ingrained 
in the Marine mind.” 


Hie. Journat, however, has said before—and it will 

continue to emphasize this important point—that 
the Marine Corps has no monopoly on high-geared 
public relations, and so far as we are aware, it never 
claimed to have. If the Corps public relations effort has 
gained for it more than its share of headlines since 
Belleau Wood in World War 1, The Journat can 
only measure that fact in great part as a criticism of the 
Army's wartime public relations effort. 


But that does not alter the present situation—one of 
strong belief among Army men much as follows: 


|) The public thinks the Marine Corps is its No. 1 
fighting force, and Marine Corps publicity constantly 
reinforces this belief. It is the common belief that the 


Marines are the country's “shock troops”—the roughest, 
toughest fighting body in existence. The Army—well, it 
tries mighty hard and did a good job in Europe, but 
maybe if we had had some Marines there, the war 
would have been won by Christmas. 


2) The Marine Corps simply tells Congress how 
big the Corps should be and money is appropriated; 
whereas the Army comes under the closest scrutiny. 


3) The Marines captured most of the Jap-held 
islands in the Pacific, beginning with Guadalcanal. 


The Army in the Pacific was some 15 times as large 
as the Marine Corps. It killed several times more Japa- 
nese and took many times as much Jap-held territory, 
and what is more, the Army did this with a far smaller 
proportion of casualties than the Marine Corps, chiefly 
because the “rush and die” tactics the Marines used 
were contrary, in Army belief, to modern combat. 


As for Guadalcanal, it is perhaps the best example of 
how the Marines have received more than their credit 
in the public mind. We will wager that not one citizen 
of the U.S. in a hundred can correctly state who cap- 
tured Guadalcanal. 


The facts are, of course, that General Vandegrift’s Ist 
Marine Division (with part of the 2d) landed on the 
island on August 7 and soon gained a good foothold 
consisting of about one-sixth of the area of the 80- by 
25-mile island including the Jap airfield. Short of sup- 
plies and ammunition, the Marines hung onto their 
area for two months. Early in October part of the Army's 
Americal Division reinforced the Marines. 


The Japs had been heavily reinforced and when they 
attacked on October 21, the Ist Marine Division with 
some Army help hung on with utmost bravery, and again 
on the 25th, holding till early December, when the Ist 
Marine Division, worn down with four months of 
fighting, was relieved by the Army’s 25th Division, the 
147th Infantry and fresh elements of the 2d Marine 
Division, the whole under the late General Alexander 
Patch who took General Vandegrift’s place. By Febru- 
ary 9 these forces had cleaned the Japs from the other 
five-sixths of Guadalcanal. Here are some figures: 


Total forces taking part in combat on Guadalcanal: 


First Marine Division ................ 19,000 

Second Marine Division (reinf.) ...... 14,733 

Americal Division .................. 15,600 

ec cnenesta 12,629 
Killed on Guadalcanal: 

First Marine Division ................ 688 

Second Marine Division .............. 342 

Fee TI, no ak oe coe n enn vce 334 

pS <a a 216 
Wounded on Guadalcanal : 

First Marine Division ................ 1,537 
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Second Marine Division .............. 776 
I I es wg 850 


i ag ee ee 439 
Time on Guadalcanal: 
First Marine Division ...... 125 days 
Second Marine Division 
pO ee 188 days 
CTE tee 125 days 
6th Marines ........... 33 days 
Americal Division 
164th Infantry ......... 119 days 


182d Infantry 90 days (2 bns.) 
56 days (1 bn.) 
132d Infantry .......... 63 days (part) 


57 days (part) 


25th Division 


35th Infantry ......... 52 days 
27th Infantry ......... 32 days 
l6lst Infantry ......... 33 days 


Unquestionably the troops that had the roughest 
time and deserve the greatest credit were those who 
fought under General Vandegrift. But General Patch’s 
troops had no easy time of it. "Boeken ites on their opposi 
tion vary considerably as follows: 


Gen. Vandegrift’s Hq. upon relief (written)... 9,500 
Gen. Vandegrift’s Hq. upon relief Coral 13,000 
Gen. Patch’s Hq. (G-2 estimate, lowest figure) 12,000 
Gen. Patch’s Hq. (G-2 estimate, highest fig- 


Ee ae ee Pee. F- eae 16,000 
Japanese records and statements ........... 25,000 
Every American (including the members of the U.S. 


Army) has full reason to be proud of what the Marine 
Corps did under Vandegrift on Guadalcanal. 


Cincluding the members of the US. 
Marine Corps) has equal reason for pride in what the 
Army under Patch did on Guadalcanal. 


Every American ( 


What makes the Army man resentful is simply that 
most people don’t know these facts of the Pacific battles, 
and think the Marines did the whole job. He blames it 
on the super-efficient Marine publicity which constantly 
hollers that the Marines are good. 


And what about the rest of the War? Who won it— 
the Marines? Or the Army, with its 89 combat divisions 
as compared to the Marines’ 6? Or maybe both, with the 
Navy helping some? 


Here is the score on the Army and the Marines: 


Total divisions in combat: 


PE: (Nbc Love Seu seeped sac ieee 89 

oe ca Loe 5 ee) se 6 
Divisions trained for amphibious warfare: 

Bid ad bh adios me ncc «~ coe 33 

OS ST Re ee eee 6 


Amphibious assault landings of | division or more: 


SE nekee vivu > Seen en Sn's's * « SEES 2 

ES OL ee. ee. eee 15 
Same in the Pacific Area: 

Gh 2 CUES OR ee ISI Tao MWHE ET 26 

OT. ae ee eee 15 
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Large-scale (1 army or more amphibious assault 
landings: 
Made entirely or almost entirely by the Army 6 


Philippines, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
Normandy and Southern France 


Made entirely by the Marines ........ 0 
Made by Marines and Army together .. | 
Okinawa> 
Total battle casualties in the war: 
DES Wok Win se os pusven eptebenes see's 948,400 
Ro.) Soe ee eae hs 85,600 
Total dead, missing and prisoners in the war: 
Ns S55 s sc rein eh eh igess 310,300 
| st | eer ers ape 21,400 


These figures include 46,300 accidental deaths 
in the Army and 1,700 in the Marines. 


Battle casualties in the Pacific Area 


Pe gang 160,200 
oo ne oe eee ie aes 85,600 
Killed in action throughout the war: 
PEPE EE TITTLE LEE Sate cadae Ste 
eee rn ere 16,300 
Killed in action in the Pacific Area 
ee 66,100 
Ee oy ee 16,300 


Killed in the Mexican War (“The Halls of Monte 


zuma” 
PENS vatens Jeeevies Leveeece vars 
a ee ery ee iscpontal 1] 
These figures, which are taken from _ published 


sources, give us a clear idea that the Army was among 
those present, in spite of the following additional data, 
which is purely an estimate, of what most Army Pacific 
veterans feel must be the case: 


Words published about the Marines in the Pacific 
at least 100 billion. 


Words published about the Army in the Pacific 
a few million, maybe. 


Actually, the discrepancy hasn’t been that great. 


N summary, the fighting spirit of the Marines is be 
yond question. And Marine public relations have 
long been superior to our own. There has too often been 
the implication that the Army has fought with less 
valor, or against inferior odds, but for the most part, the 
Marines have simply applied both energy and ingenuity 
to making the Corps and its record known. What is 
needed most is a similar amount of intelligently delivered 
hollering by the U.S. Army about its own record since 
the day in June of 1775 when George Washington took 
command of the Continentals. 


We join General Bradley in his recent high praise of 
the United States Marines. “You can always tell a Ma- 
rine,” he quoted, “but you can’t tell him much.” But, 
boy! How the U.S. Marines can tell the world! 












\LTHOUGH DESIRE FOR COMMERCIAI 
exploitation frequently provides the nec 
essary incentive to accumulate knowl- 
edge of an area, military necessity pro- 
vides an equal or even greater incentive 
if the area becomes a battlefield. Before 
World War II the United States Armed 
Forces knew little about the technique of 
fighting and living in the desert, in 
mountains, or in the jungle. However, 
military necessity forced proficiency upon 
us, proficiency that we acquired mostly 
by hard experience on the battlefield. 
So it may be with the Arctic regions. 
Ihe Arctic may very well become a 
theater of operations in a future war. 
We should have no doubts that we can 
not conquer the Arctic as we have the 
jungle, desert and mountains. There is 
little doubt that if we do it will be done 
the hard way—by bitter battle experience. 
But the more we know about the Arc- 
tic the better off we will be if war should 
ever come to the frozen north country. 
What is the Arctic? Possibly the best 
description available from a purely tech- 
nical viewpoint is contained in Part One 
of Technical Manual 1-240 (The Arctic 
Manual). In addition, “Across the Top 
of the World,” issued by the Office of 
Naval Research in August, 1947, con- 
tains an excellent Arctic book list pre- 
pared by Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Arctic authority. Those reaily interested 
in the Arctic will do well to study TM 





LIgUTENANT COLONEL NORMAN B. ED 
warps, Infantry, was the senior U.S. ob- 
server to the Canadian Army’s Exercise 
Muskox in the winter of 1946 and made 
the 3,500-mile overland trip from Fort 
Churchill to Edmonton. During World 
War II he served with the III in 
Europe. He is a 1935 graduate of the 
Military Academy. 


COMBAT IN THE 


Military necessity taught man to live and fight in high mountains, 


across great deserts and through dense tropical jungles. It may 


eventually require man to live and fight in the Arctic. The more 


the Army learns about Arctic combat the better off it will be. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Norman B. Edwards 


1-240 and read freely from selected books 
or articles recommended in the Arctic 
book list in order to learn the theory 
necessary to the acquisition of practical 
knowledge by actual participation in ex- 
ercises, operations, or tours of observation 
in the Arctic. In this article I am con- 
fining myself to certain observations and 
comparisons only, which should give the 
layman the necessary picture to support 
the theme. These points, together with 
those shown pictorially by” the Polar 
Stereographic Projection (on the second 
page following) are all that are needed 
to cover the material discussed in this 
article. 


Area of the Arctic 


The area we normally think of as the 
Arctic is actually divided into the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic on the basis of climatic 
differences. The Arctic, or frigid region, 
shown on the projection, is pro rly re- 
ferred to as the region in which the mean 
temperature for the warmest month is 
less than 50 degrees F. Its boundary coin- 
cides fairly well with the northern limits 
of coniferous trees. Exceptions are those 
areas of high mountains such as the Alps, 


Himalayas, and Andes, in which the 
same conditions of cold prevail but which 
are more properly called alpine regions. 
The sub-Arctic, or cold region, is a 
belt of variable width south of the Arctic 
region. Within it the mean temperature 
of the warmest month is higher than 50 
degrees F. Although the records for the 
lowest temperatures on both the conti- 
nents of North America and Asia exist 
at locations within the sub-Arctic, the 
periods of extreme cold are more variable 
and do not last as long as in the Arctic. 
The Arctic is treeless. Land areas vary 
from vast expanses of tundra, to miles of 
rock-strewn debris left by the glacial 
ages, to ranges of high mountains and 
large glaciers. Intermixed are water 
covered areas consisting of literally thou 
sands of inland lakes, and great numbers 
of gulfs, straits, bays, inlets, and seas, all 
part of the Arctic Ocean. Most of the 
tundra or muskeg prairies are perma- 
nently frozen a few feet beneath the 
surface. During the summer the ground 
thaws somewhat but water cannot drain 
off by absorption because of the frozen 
ground underneath. This lack of drain- 
age keeps the ground moist and, together 
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with the sparse vegetational growth of 
the summer months, causes the tundra 
reas to have much the appearance of 
large marshes. 


Inhabitants of the Arctic 


[he Arctic differs from the Antarctic 
in that it is inhabited. Humans, ani- 
mals, birds, and fish—all are to be found 
in the Arctic. The Antarctic contains no 
native peoples, and only a few types of 
mammals and birds such as species of 
whale, seal, and penguin. The people 
of the Arctic are Eskimos, found gen- 
erally north of the limit of coniferous 
trees but usually not north of 75 degrees 
north latitude. The Eskimos live where 
game is most plentiful. They depend 
primarily on seal, caribou and fish for 
food and clothing. Eskimos are friendly, 
cheerful, quick to learn and have proved 
to be excellent guides and instructors in 
the means of living and traveling in the 
Arctic. They are especially useful in 
air-sea rescue work. Eskimos are native 
to Arctic Eurasia as well as northern 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland. 

Another look at the stereographic 
projection will show some very inter- 
esting facts. The Canadian Arctic alone, 
exclusive of Greenland, contains more 
land area than does the entire Eurasian 
Arctic. Greenland, the world’s largest 
island, is almost as large as the Canadian 
Arctic. Although only the northern and 
western coasts of Alaska are truly Arctic 
the land areas of the North American 
Arctic comprise roughly two-thirds of the 
entire land masses of the north polar 
regions. These areas are known to be 
rich in mineral resources which some 
cay will be developed. These facts, in 
addition to the strategic importance of 
the Arctic as a future route of intercon- 
tinental air travel, add to the necessity for 
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obtaining practical knowledge in the 
means by which military operations may 
be conducted in Arctic regions. 


The Polar Mediterranean 


Another glance at the projection re- 
veals that the shortest approaches to the 
North American continent from all of 
the major powers of Europe and Asia 
pass over the Arctic region, hitherto an 
insurmountable obstacle. There is a his- 
torical parallel here. Two thousand years 
ago the Mediterranean Sea was just such 
an obstacle, but civilization as it exists 
today developed and spread from its 
shores. The Arctic Ocean may be the 
Mediterranean of tomorrow. 

- There are few men in the United 
States experienced in Arctic conditions, 
and the situation is even more serious in 





the military services. There are no off 

cers in our Army qualified by experience 
to lead major units in Arctic combat. The 
obvious reason for this is that neither the 
United States nor any other nation has 
ever engaged in Arctic warfare. To what 
degree the same statement is applicable 
to the armed services of other nations is 
not certain, but there is little doubt that 
Arctic-experienced leaders are needed. 
Actually there are only a small number 
of officers and enlisted men in our armed 
services who have had any true Arctic 
experience at all, although many have 
served in Alaska and other places of cold 
weather climate, or perhaps have flown 
over the Arctic, usually from comfortable 
bases located in the temperate zone. For 
those who have served in Alaska, the 
Aleutians, Newfoundland and Iceland, 


Mechanized dogteam. The snowmobile, first developed for a projected Allied in- 
vasion of Norway, is the workhorse of the Canadian Army’s Arctic forces. Armor 
has been removed and replaced with a plywood cab. The glass is bulletproof. 
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Iceland Arctic 
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experience = true con 

lt might be pointed out that other na 
tions do not have pe rsonnel experienced 
While this may 
be true we know that Russia gained valu 


in Arctic warfare either 


ible extrem cold We ither experience 


igainst the Finns and igainst the north 


ern German armies. The Scandinavian 
countries might ilso he considered more 
advanced in the probl ms of extreme 


cold 


as instructors in extreme cold weather 


In fact, Norwegians were utilized 


operations by our troops stationed in Ice 
land during World War II. Canada has 
conducted a number of cold weather ex 
ercises and maneuvers but none on a 
large scale have ever been held in true 
Arc tK 


regions 


Arctic Experience Needed 


How, then, can the Army go about 
developing leaders who will be qualified 
to command units or expeditions operat 
the Arctic The most 


satisfactory method is by peacetime ex- 


ing in regions? 
perience. This can best be accomplished 
by beginning with small-scale exercises, 
utilizing both combat and service troops 
and gradually expanding the program to 
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Polar Stereographic Projection. [he portion overprinted in blue is the true Arctic or frigid region. The light dashed line that 


more or less follows the blue outline is the northern limit of coniferous trees. 


include larger units in joint participation 
with the Air Forces and with the Navy. 
Combined exercises with our good neigh- 
bor Canada should be undertaken, too. 
\lthough some progress toward these 
ends has been made no steps have been 
taken to attempt sizable operations in the 
Arctic, beyond the northern limit of 
trees, where during the winter months 
the combination of high winds and low 
temperatures really tests a man’s ability 
to live, travel, and fight. There is a de- 
cided gap between each of these steps 
live, travel, and fight 


real 


to be overcome 
by practical training before we will have 
leaders and troops qualified for the rigors 
of polar warfare. 

Once we have personnel experienced 
in Arctic operations it will be difficult 
during peacetime to keep them interested. 
Of the small number of military men 
with any Arctic experience at all 1 doubt 
whether many are enthusiastic enough 
to want to specialize in this field. In 
peacetime only the most selfless man is 
going to place himself in a position where 
he may be confronted with a two-year 
stretch of service during which living 
conditions, personal comfort, and social 
life at best are far below that to be ex- 
pected anywhere else. His family, if he 
has one, cannot accompany him. He will 
probably be exposed to more mosquitoes 






in summer than if he were in the jung 
and although there is no danger of 
malaria, the bites are just as irritating 
In winter, loaded down with the cloth 
ing necessary to keep warm, he can 
function at only about 25-35 per cent of 
normal efhciency. The only advantage 
to be gained from a tour of Arctic serv 
ice at present is that it is a few months 
shorter than foreign service elsewhere. 
However, such service earmarks the in 
dividual and he may expect further as 
signments to the Arctic. It is easy to see 
why neither officers nor men are volun 
teers for service in extreme cold weather 
theaters during peacetime and will not 
volunteer in suitable numbers until some 
additional compensation, probably in the 
way of extra pay, is forthcoming. 


Maneuvers in the Arctic 


In addition to providing some incen 
tive for Arctic service, the Army must 
continue the gradual development of ex 
treme cold weather technique and do 
trine through exercises and maneuvers ot 
increasing size each succeeding winte! 
During the winter of 1947-48, exercises 
of reinforced company size were co! 
ducted near Fairbanks, Alaska, and a 
joint U.S.-Canadian test center was op 
erated at Fort Churchill, on Hudson Ba 
A logical progression should entail exer- 
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s and maneuvers of reinforced bat 
mn size supported by elements of the 
lactical Air Command. Then a winter's 
sram of joint exercises by reinforced 
cntry combat teams and the Air Force. 
nasmuch as operations in the Arctic 

t be completely supplied by air there 
appears to be no need for exercises in 
excess Of reinforced combat-team size, 
especially during peacetime, so the next 
step should be a bold one of venturing 
directly into the real Arctic, an exercise 
in lving establishment of an airhead 
on the north coast of Alaska or on one of 
the Canadian Arctic islands far from ex- 
isting bases. 

It should be remembered that daylight 
temperatures above freezing are common 
for some four to five months of the year. 
Experience must be obtained in these 
conditions by troops established in the 
{Arctic for at least a year at a time. 

Combined operations with Canada 
should also be a goal for the near future. 
\ny future war involving attack on the 
North American continent will undoubt 
edly find the United States and Canada 
allied against the invader. Why wait 
until the conflict occurs before attempt- 
ing combined maneuvers? Such exer- 
cises should first be attempted in sub- 
\rctic areas and later projected into 
the Arctic islands. 


Revision of Arctic Doctrines 


Field and technical manuals which 
prescribe the doctrine for operations in 
extreme cold badly need revision. Much 
of the material in them is incorrect if 
applied exclusively to the Arctic and 
some of the material which was correct 
at one time is obsolete now because of 
tactical and technical advances made 
during and since World War II. At pres- 
ent the majority of these manuals cover 
doctrine applicable only to operations in 
sub-Arctic areas although published a 
late as 1944. 

\rmy publications include oniy four 
Ci commonly distributed manuals on cold 
weather operations. These are FM 


70-15, “Operations in Snow and Extreme 


Cold”; FM 100-5, “Operations” (Section 
7, Chapter 13); TM 10-275, “Principles 
of Cold Weather Clothing and Equip 
ment’; and TM 1-240, “The Arctic 
Manual.” Although FM 70-15 states 
that the provisions of the manual are ap 
plicable to Arctic conditions as well as to 
ther areas of extreme cold, a visitor to 
part of northern Alaska, Canada or 
eenland will note many inconsisten- 
s. For example, after seeing heavy 
47 transports, fully loaded, landing on 
seven feet thick that cannot be pene- 
ited by a normal shaped-charge, one 
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wonders at such statements in FM 70-15 
as “Fire on ice-covered bodies of water, 
particularly by mortars, is very effective 
in trapping troops crossing the ice or in 
suddenly converting a frozen body of 
water into an obstacle.” Actually, this 
statement might be applicable in the 
Arctic during the first days of the “freeze 
up’ or the last days of “break-up,” but at 
no other time. The one-third of FM 
70-15 presently devoted to the art of 
skiing might well be utilized to describe 
tactics and technique pertaining to the 
true Arctic when this doctrine is evolved 
by experience gained in winter exercises. 
This revision is necessary because there 
is some controversy over the value of de- 
voting excessive training time to skiing 
even in sub-Arctic areas. It is much 
easier for untrained troops to learn how 
to use snowshoes which, together with 
modern oversnow  vehicles—improved 
versions of the M-29 and Snowmobile, 
for instance—make the need for ski- 
troops small indeed. Ski-troops are little 
needed in the greater part of the Arctic 
since the ground is often windswept and 
the snow, deposited in gullies or shel- 
tered areas, is usually packed so hard 
that not even snowshoes are needed ex 
cept during the two or three weeks of the 
“freeze-up” and “break-up.” 

Appropri: te parts of . = 100-5, “Op- 
erations,’ and ITM 10-2 “P rinciples 
of Cold Weather C cae and Equip- 
ment,” must also be revised to include 
doctrine pertaining to true Arctic condi 
tions. TM 1-240, “The Arctic Manual,” 


prepared during World War II by Dr. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson for training of 
\ir Forces pilots who might be forced 
down in Arctic regions, is the only gen 
erally distributed military manu: I avail- 
able today which truly pictures the Are- 
tic, but unfortunately it does not cover 
the tactics and techniques necessary for 
\rctic operations since this doctrine is 
only now beginning to be developed. 


Role of the Arctic 
What do the 


the future? 
shorter 


Arctic regions hold for 
The map shows the much 
distances between points in 
North America and points in Europe or 
\sia than the distances heretofore cov 
ered by combined ocean and overland 
travel over commonly used routes. An 
arc of 5,000-mile radius centered on the 
industrial areas of the United States will 
include all the highly developed areas of 
the major powers of Europe and Asia, 
putting them within the flight capabili 
ties of long-range aircraft. 

There is one drawback to these ex 
tremely long-range flights in the present 
stage of aircraft development. The planes 
making such flights cannot carry any 
where near maximum payload. Any 
well informed airman will tell you that 
the payload performance of our present 
day transports and bombers drops off 
rapidly after the plane has flown a certain 
distance, well short of the extreme range 
of the same plane without a payload. For 
example, the C-82 “Flying Boxcar” cargo 
plane can carry an 11,275-lb. load 925 


miles. But for this plane to fly its maxi 
mum range the payload must not exceed 





Thick ice. 


Snowmobiles, drawing loaded sleds, wind across solidly frozen Hudson 


Bay. In the sleds are gasoline, oil, food, sleeping equipment and tents. 














4,275 lbs. Thus we can see the need for 
Arctic bases if our planes are to carry 
maximum loads to Europe and Asia. This 
need is accentuated if the planes are to 
make a round trip without landing. In 
addition, if the best conditions of safety 
and efficiency are to be obtained emer- 
gency landing fields and weather stations 
will also have to be constructed and 
maintained. 

Another glance at the stereographic 
projection will show that the North 
American continent has islands suitable 
for establishment of these bases extend- 
ing poleward to a greater degree than has 
the Eurasian continent. Proper recog- 
nition and exploitation of this strategic 
advantage is an absolute requirement for 
defense of the continent which, together 
with the determination to maintain our 
land and naval air power as our first line 
of defense, should be a strong deterrent 
to future aggressors. Conversely, the pos- 
session of these same Arctic bases or areas 
by an enemy nation during a war would 
be a serious threat to our homeland. 


Arctic Bases 


Which brings us back to the main 
theme of this article. Army service troops 
will be required to construct and main- 
tain or assist in the maintenance of these 
vital Arctic bases. Army combat troops 
will be needed to defend them. In event 
of war, assuming that the Navy and Air 
Force can prevent a seaborne invasion 
of the North American continent, then 
an enemy must mount an airborne at- 
tack, perhaps only in sufficient strength 
to capture enough of our bases from 
which strong air attacks will be directed 
against our industrial might. These bases 
could also be used as launching sites for 
guided missile attacks, atomic or other- 
wise. In case we have not constructed 
Arctic bases the enemy may merely in- 
vade the North American Arctic by air- 
borne attack to gain suitable guided mis- 
sile launching sites. In any event, it will 
be necessary for the armed forces to repel 
these invasions. Such a situation would 
end with combat troops being required 
to recapture the lost bases immediately. 
The need for knowledge of military op- 
erations in Arctic terrain is thus defi- 
nitely established. 

To adopt a slightly different line of 
reasoning, it is difficult to foresee an ag- 
gressor invading North America in suf- 
ficient force to subdue the United States 
as long as our armed forces remain strong 
enough to prevent a seaborne invasion. 
The armed forces, however, can be main- 
tained in a formidable status only so long 
as our industrial capacity is not materially 
reduced. Again, the easiest and most 


practicable way to destroy the industrial 
might of the United States, other than 
by internal sabotage, is by guided missile 
or bombing attacks from across the polar 
regions, the shortest route and most vul- 
nerable spot in our defenses. To forestall 
this threat requires establishment of Arc- 
tic bases as part of our continental de- 
fenses, which again leads to the urgency 
for knowledge and experience in Arctic 
operations by all services. 


Arctic Operations 


Since the polar regions will be a thea- 
ter in which operations are predicated 
on air power, then what type of opera- 
tions can the Army be expected to un- 
dertake in the Arctic? These appear to 
be two: 

(1) The construction of bases by 
service troops and the defense and 
maintenance of these bases by 
both combat and service troops. 

(2) The use of airborne and air trans- 
portable troops to secure vital 
areas or to recapture or destroy 
any buses, weather stations, 
guided missile sites, or other in- 
stallations which may be estab- 
lished by the enemy. 

Large-scale operations, except by the 
Air Force, are difficult to visualize in the 
true Arctic. All supply must be by air, 
which at the present time limits the num- 
ber of troops involved. It is true that 
some supplies can be carried by cargo 
vessels to quite northerly locations dur- 
ing August and September of each year. 
It is also true that military roads similar 
to the Alcan highway can be constructed 
to the Arctic coast, but only at great cost 
in money, manpower, and time. It is 
doubtful if the latter expedient would 
be either as cheap or as profitable as the 
use of air transport since the additional 
cost in money and personnel for main- 
tenance of the military highway would 
probably be prohibitive. 


Two Extremes 


We do not now know what Arctic 
warfare will be like. In winter the Arctic 
is like a great frozen desert. Possibly 
desert tactics modified to meet the 
conditions of extreme cold will ap- 
ply, with weapons and equipment 
limited to those which can be air 
transported. In summer the Arctic 
can be compared to great marshes 
where even the high ground is marshy 
and slippery except for rocky areas. On 
land only amphibious type vehicles with 
light flotation can be used. It is definitely 
known that tracked vehicles, including 
tanks, can readily negotiate the frozen 


tundra in winter, and it is also theoreti- 


cally possible for tracked vehicles {» 
travel over the tundra in summer sin ¢ 
the ground is frozen solid a few inches 
below the surface. However, the depth 
of water caused by melted snow over 
the tundra will probably be such as to 
render overland travel by tracked ve. 
hicles impracticable even for short dis 
tances. Thousands of lakes and streams. 
large and small, presently limit travel 
other than by air to that which can be 
done by canoes or boats small enough to 
be carsied overland from one lake or 
stream to another. Again, airborne or 
air transportable operations with troops 
either dropped on, or landed very near 
to or directly on the objective will be re- 
quired to insure success. 

During the “freeze-up” and “break-up” 
periods operations will have to be care- 
fully planned since a combination of two 
extreme conditions will be encountered. 
Possibly two sets of clothing and equip- 
ment will have to be available, one for 
the periods of intense cold and the other 
for the rain and mud of above-freezing 
conditions. 


Strategy Comes First 


The importance of the Arctic to the 
defense of the United States cannot be 
emphasized too much. The armed 
forces must give due consideration to the 
possible role which the Arctic may play 
in any future conflict between the 
United States and any European or 
Asiatic aggressors. Although the next 
decade or so in the Arctic may not only 
see the establishment of major inter- 
continental civil air routes, and provide 
sources of badly needed minerals and 
other natural resources, one must also 
realize that these possibilities will not 
come to pass without government subsidy. 
Therefore, the air bases, weather sta- 
tions, and other defensive installations, 
established as necessary to protect our 
continent, some day may well be utilized 
by commercial as well as military inter- 
ests, both of which are necessary to our 
continued well-being. However, the first 
development must necessarily be from a 
strategic point of view. 

Man has learned to operate and fight 
in high mountains, across great deserts, 
and through dense tropical jungles be- 
cause of military necessity. By intelligent 
application of modern techniques and 
technical know-how, there is no reason 
to believe that he cannot also operate in 
Arctic regions during midwinter. It is 
hoped that the Army will not wait until 
another war is upon us before devoting 
sufficient effort to acquiring the ability 
to live, travel, and fight in Arctic regions 
with some degree of comfort. 
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The Parade 





and the Push-Button 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick P. Todd 


\s BOY AND MAN I HAVE MARCHED IN 
fifty or more military street parades. As 
spectator I have seen as many again, here 
and abroad. And as a military historian 
| have read about hundreds more. | 
have never, | admit, arranged a parade. 

My contact with American military 
parades, as I look back on it, has not been 
entirely a happy one for it seems to me 
we almost always missed the mark. | 
have long wanted to do something about 
it, but in the days before 1941 there was 
ilways the suspicion that perhaps the 
military parade was un-American and 
that the very shabbiness and juvenile air 

which I objected might be desirable. 
\t least I kept my peace. 

[hen came the war, and with it the 
need of stimulating martial feeling Cor 
so thought). Yet the American military 

rade still did not improve. In four and 
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_ American military parades usually present something less than an 


imposing appearance of military order and precision. Why are the 


bands so often spaced illogically in the order of march and why do 


so many parades peter out with a straggling line of weary marchers? 


a half years of active duty I recall seeing 
only about three, and one of those was 
put on by French colonials in New Cale 
donia. I have heard something to the 
effect that the men of our war Army did 
not like to parade, that they felt it made 
them much like 
Oddly enough, during the entire time, 
the only really impressive bit of close- 


seem too soldiers. 


order work I saw was a review staged by 
Wacs at Des Moines. 

I finished my overseas work in Korea. 
\ few days before leaving Seoul and the 
Headquarters of the XXIV Corps I had 
an unusual and disquieting experience. 
Then, as now, the Russians lay north of 
the line that splits Korea in half, but at 
that time they had consented to sit in on 


some conferences in Seoul in order to 
make plans for an eventually independ 
Korea. The 


commander, as a sort of guest offering (so 


ent and reunited Russian 
we thought), brought with him a motion 
picture. To make certain it would be ef 
fectively displayed, he also brought a 
complete crew and two projectors. On 
a January evening in 1946 the entire 
corps staff crowded into the small ball 
room of the Hotel Chosen for the show. 


Red Army Pomp 


[he movie was a propaganda picture 
of the first magnitude. For my money, 
it beat Sieg im Westen and the other 
German blitz films hollow. Yet all it 
showed was the great postwar review of 
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Soviet troops in Red Square, Moscow. 
It had no charging men, no air battles, 
no scenes of combat at all—merely a pa- 
rade of gigantic proportions and breath- 
taking skill. It showed the Russian army 
as a great, mature force that combined 
modern efficiency and power with medi- 
eval panoply, just as the German army 
of 1939 had done. 

One shot | remember vividly. It was 
taken at the foot of the tall reviewing 
stand on which stood Marshal Stalin and 
the leaders of State and Army. The 
pavement below glistened from recent 
rain or snow. A massed unit approached 
carrying captured Nazi colors and stand- 
ards. As it reached the reviewing stand 
the men halted and wheeled right, and 
in succession each rank hurled its colors 
to the wet pavement at the base of the 
stand—at the feet of Stalin. No Roman 
triumph, no presentation of captured 
flags to Napoleon could have equalled 
this Russian gesture of overwhelming 
power and military pride. It raised the 
hackles on all the Americans who saw it. 
We were deeply impressed and worried. 

I then saw what a skillfully stage- 
managed parade could accomplish. I 
understood that a parade, like any other 
public show, should have a distinctive 
purpose, a story to tell, beyond mere en- 
tertainment. I saw in the military parade 
(and in movies taken of it) a medium 
for public education in military matters 
as suitable as a dozen radio programs or 
twice that many books. 


Moss-Covered Procedures 


My first parade after demobilization 
was on Army Day in Washington in 
1947. I marched in it. My next was on 
the same occasion a year later; this time, 
by deliberate plan, I stood on the curb 
and watched and took notes. You will 
recall that on that day Congress and the 
Nation at large were discussing the need 
for a greater “military force. The situa- 
tion in Berlin was still tense, though it 
seemed we had won a round with the 
Russians by a judicious use of strength. 
Throughout the world this same tense- 
ness prevailed; throughout the country 
there was an increasing wonder about 
military affairs. It seemed to me that 
here—in the Nation’s capital—was the 
time and place to put on a first-rate mili- 
tary show, to try to lift the public’s in- 
terest in its Army, and to suggest to 
spectators and participants alike that the 
Army could do a good job of stage man- 
agement if it tried. I don’t think it suc- 
ceeded. It missed the boat because of the 
same moss-covered procedures that have 
made most of our parades little better 
than circus processions. 
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(Parenthetically, 1 might add that if 
the intent was by any chance to show 
the weakness of the Army—which I 
doubt, the failure was just as pronounced 
for other reasons. ) 


Army Day, 1948 


Let me describe what passed by the 
spectator on that day. Ahead of all rolled 
the flying wedge of motorcycle police, 
lights blazing, motors roaring—quite im- 
pressive. You felt that these men knew 
their stuff. Next came the general off- 
cer leading the parade, with his staff and 
flags, all mounted and well turned out. 
The horses were excellently groomed 
and they capered becomingly, the off- 
cers and men rode well. At suitable in- 
tervals behind the staff marched the 
Army Band, one of the world’s largest, 
followed by two battalions of the newly 
activated 3d Infantry Regiment. 

Now here is my first objection. At 
full cry the army band makes a lot of 
music but the bulk of it on this occasion 
was projected forward into the motorcy- 
cle police. | noted the 2d Battalion of the 
3d Infantry was having difficulty with 
the step, while to a company of Wacs 
who followed it, the music was virtually 
inaudible. For close behind them clanked 
some the heaviest motorized equipment 
the Army owns. Naturally the poor 
girls, at least when they passed me, had 
lost all semblance of cadence, and were 
launched into the ghastly routine of 
changing step with its attendant com- 
mentary: “Follow the captain,” “Pick 
up the step, you idiot,” “Hup, two, three, 
four,” etc. 

Well, the long stream of motors passed 

—and they can be just as impressive, to 
my way of thinking, as marching men 
if kept i in moderation—and my only note 
was made on the steady posture of the 
men from this General Service Engineer 
Battalion, the Regular Army’s 97th. 


Misplaced Martial Music 


Behind the motor vehicles, and play- 
ing apparently for them, came another 
of the world’s largest and finest bands, 
the Marine Band, complete with its 
field music, the musicians in their tra- 
ditional red coats. Of course, they were 
actually playing for the two small com- 
panies of Marines behind them. But the 
Marines weren’t happy. They were in 
full dress but they weren't in full step, 
for directly in their rear, drowning out 
their own music, was a third huge naval 
band, playing ostensibly for a company 
of sailors. Now these bands didn't give 
forth music at the same moment but their 
respective drums never ceased. And 
when they passed me they were not 


drumming in unison. Now the questicn 
occurs, just what useful function in the 
parade did the Marine Band perform? |; 
gave color, yes, but its music seemed 
more to distract than to assist the marc|)- 
ers. The Engineers in trucks just ahead 
seemed quite unimpressed. 

So far as music is concerned, this was 
the pattern of the entire parade. Long 
blocks of silence, then little knots of 
competing bands. There was one band 
of some 50 pieces that seemed to be 
playing for itself alone, so detached was 
it from any marchers. When the Reserve 
Officer group passed, I noted with fee!- 
ing that, as in the year before, they were 
finding the going heavy mid the con- 
fusion of distant drum beats. 

So far as music is concerned, this 
seems to be the pattern of the normal 
American parade. 


Misplaced Order of Parade 


The weakness of our public parades 
lies not, of course, merely in the place- 
ment of music. Equally questionable is 
our usual placement of the units them- 
selves. Characteristically, the Army Day 
parade commenced impressively then 
gradually petered out. AR 600-25 (Sa- 
lutes and Ceremonies), our only text on 
parade organization, specifies an almost 
obsolete order of march for Army arms 
and services, and an “order of prece- 
dence” for services, components and ci- 
vilians based on a decision actually made 
in 1910. 

The traditions that lie behind this 
precedence are obscure and, I suspect, 
the result of compromise reached around 
a board table. It has the result, at least, 
of graduating the order of march by ex- 
cellence at parading, so that inevitably 
the tail end is not worth watching after 
you've seen the front. I realize that 
many of our parades are not strictly 
“military,” that they are sponsored by 
patriotic or veterans’ societies, and that 
the less expertly drilled civilian groups 
can by no means be excluded. But why 
not reverse the order of march so as to 
lead up to a climax? Or, at least, why 
not insist upon reasonable standards of 
proficiency, exclude those units that do 
fall below standard, and intersperse the 
others so as to present a consistent ap- 
pearance? 


Spectators are the Judges 


The test lies in the watchers. Two- 
thirds of the way through this particular 
—s the people around me began to 

“There’s nothing more, let’s go. 
As the end of the procession passed, fully 
half the spectators in my particular area 
had left, and the last unit—taxis full of 
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ibled veterans—got scant notice. It 
urs to me that if the protocol of AR 
60-25 and of the patriotic societies puts 

disabled veterans at the very end of 

line the matter might be worth look- 
ing into. I can see no valid reason why 
they shouldn't be given a place of honor 
up front. I see no reason why veterans 
ot one branch of the service should not, 
if they so desire, march or ride behind 
their old branch. Those who march 
may not be up to the latest wrinkles in 
drill, but being behind a well-drilled 


unit is bound to improve their marching. 


Parades Still Have a Purpose 


Some will say that the era of the 
parade has passed. I deny this. I deny 
that the push-button type of war we 
read of has eliminated all need of dis- 
playing soldiers and guns and colors. It 
seems, in fact, even more important to- 
day to make men want to march to- 
gether, to make people impressed with 
those who march, and to let some folks 
in other countries see that we can march 
together and well. But it must be well. 
As in every other phase of national de- 
fense, every penny spent must be spent 
intelligently. 

| should like to make these sugges- 
tions: 

First, that someone in the Pentagon 
be detailed to look into this matter of 
the military parade and see if under our 
united command a modern manual could 
not be prepared to embrace all services 
and all occasions. 

Second, that this manual insist upon 
the placement of bands strictly accord- 
ing to their utility in aiding the march- 
ers, putting them preferably in the center 
of the group for which they are playing, 
and stationing one band opposite the 
reviewing stand to play foot units past 
while marching bands cease playing at 
that point. 

Third, that the concept of the order 
of march be returned to what it used to 
be a century ago: the honor positions be 
first, then last, then center, then finally 
the positions in between. 

Fourth, that armored or motorized 
units be kept to reasonable proportions 
and so spaced that they interfere as little 
as possible with the hearing of music 
by units on foot. 


Hold Colors to a Minimum 


Fifth, that the number of national 
colors and standards (United States 
flags, that is) be kept to the ba 2 mini- 
mum. If the parade must include the 
national colors of a number of small, 
representative detachments (say Legion 


posts) they should be solidly massed. 
JANUARY, 1949 
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The new regimental command- 
er had two strikes against him. 
First, he had succeeded a com- 
mander who was a splendid lead- 
er, respected and beloved by officers 
and men. Next, just before his 
arrival, nearly all of the privates 
and many of the noncommissioned 
officers had been shipped overseas 
as replacements—for this was early 
summer of 1944—and their places 
had been taken by former antiair- 
craft artillerymen, preflight cadets, 
and ASTP trainees. None of these 
men wanted to be Infantrymen. 
They griped and learned very little. 

But the new commander made 
a hit. He assembled the regiment 
at a time most convenient for all, 
and from a platform where all 
could see him, he spoke shortly and 
to the point. Here is what he said, 
as I remember it: 

“I just wanted to say ‘howdy’ and 
also to talk for a little bit. 

“First, we have an old Army 
custom which just about prohibits 
any soldier from talking to his bat- 
talion or regimental commander, 
and at times, even to his company 
commander. I like most of the old 
customs, but this is one I don’t give 
a damn about. 

“Your company and battalion 
commanders and I have the duty 
of helping you whenever any of 
you need help. Their doors always 
will be open, and so will mine. If 


your company or battalion com- 





It Takes a Man... 
By Captain Doughboy 





mander cannot help you when you 
need help, please come to see me. 
As I have said, my door is always 
open, and I mean it... . 

“Next, | understand that a lot 
of you don't like being Infantry- 
men. Is that right?” 

[here was a roar of assent. 

Grinning, the new commander 
went on, “Well, I don’t blame you. 
An Infantryman has one hell of a 
job. But let me tell you something. 

“Some of you were antiaircraft 
artillerymen. Do you know that in 
E ngland they have women gunners 
Ww be shoot for business against the 
German bombers? 

“Others of you were preflight 
cadets. Well, our Air Corps has 
women pilots who fly all sorts of 
airplanes all over the country, and 
overseas, too. 

“Finally, a bunch of you recently 
were students—and there are lots of 
women students. 

“Did any one of you ever hear 
of a woman Infantryman? Remem- 
ber this: it takes a man to be an 
Infantryman.” 

Still grinning, he finished, 
“That's all, and thanks for listen 
ing.” 

Lots of times talking with men 
doesn't do any good. In fact, some 
talks, especially haranguing talks, 
do a commander a lot of harm. But 
here the new commander made a 
hit. And there was no more grip- 
ing about being in the Infantry. 








Sixth, that quasi-military and civilian 
marchers (such as veterans, school chil- 
dren—yes, and even reserve officers en 
bloc) be attached to the most appropriate 
military units and march in close asso- 
ciation with them. At least let’s see that 
the poorer marchers don’t string out at 
the end of the parade. 

Seventh, that the tone of each parade 
be determined ahead of time and all 
marchers be selected and be required to 
equip accordingly. Then if the parade 
is to picture grim armed might, you 
won't get a band in a glitter of tinsel 
braid and drum majorettes; if it is to be 
colorful and gay, the men should at least 
wear white helmet liners. This will re- 
quire the cooperation of the patriotic so- 


cieties. If this can’t be obtained then we 
should give separate “military” and “pa- 
triotic’ " parades. Actually, with a military 
force the size of ours, we should decide 
on Army day and on other such occasions 
where the big parades are to be and send 
the bulk of the troops to that point. We 
should rely on movies to tell the story to 
other cities. The coming of television 
circuits will do the same thing. 

And, finally, let this manual clearly 
emphasize the importance of showman- 
ship in the parade and require the grand 
marshal to inspect units far ahead of 
their marching in a parade to see that 
they measure up to a high standard of 
effectiveness in drill and dress, and to 
eliminate the mediocre and absurd. 
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OUR DAY OF CONSCIENCE 


By General Omar N. Bradley 


On Armistice Day eve at Boston, the Chief of Staff of the Army re- 


ye IMORROW is our day of conscience. 

For although it is a monument to victory, it is also a 
symbol of failure. Just as it honors the dead, so must it 
humble the living. 

Armistice Day is a constant reminder that we won a war 
and lost a peace. 

It is both a tribute and an indictment: A tribute to the 
men who died that their neighbors might live without 
fear of aggression; an indictment of those who lived and 
forfeited their chance for peace. 

Therefore, while Armistice Day is a day for pride, it is 
for pride in the achievements of others—humility in our 
own. 

Neither remorse nor logic can hide the fact that our 
armistice ended in failure. Not until the armistice myth ex- 
ploded in the blast of a Stuka bomb did we learn that the 
winning of wars does not in itself make peace. And not 
until Pearl Harbor did we learn that non-involvement in 
peace means certain involvement in war. 

We paid grievously for those faults of the past in deaths, 
disaster, and dollars. 

It was a penalty we knowingly chose to risk. We made 
the choice when we defaulted on our task in creating and 
safeguarding a peace. 

Now new weapons have made the risk of war a suicidal 
hazard. Any nation which does not exert its vigor, wealth, 
and armed strength in the avoidance of conflict before it 
strikes, shall endanger its survival. It is no longer possible 
to shield ourselves with arms alone against the ordeal of 
attack. For modern war visits destruction on the victor and 
the vanquished alike. Our only complete assurance of sur- 
viving World War III is to halt it before it starts. 

For that reason we clearly have no choice but to 
face the challenge of these strained times. To ignore 
the danger of aggression is simply to invite it. It must 
never again be said of the American people: Once 
more we won a war; once more we lost a peace. If we 
do we shall doom our children to a struggle that will 
take their lives. 

Armed forces can wage wars but they cannot make peace. 
For there is a wide chasm between war and peace—a chasm 
that can only be bridged by good discussion, compromise 
and agreement. In 1945 while still bleeding from the 
wounds of aggression, the nations of this world met in 
San Francisco to build that span from war to peace. For 
three years—first hopefully, then guardedly, now fear- 
fully—free nations have labored to complete that bridge. 
Yet again and again they have been obstructed by a nation 
whose ambitions thrive best on tension, whose leaders are 
scornful of peace except on their own impossible terms. 

The unity with which we started that structure has been 
riddled by fear and suspicion, In place of agreement we are 
wrangling dangerously over the body of that very nation 









affirmed the basic tenets of democracy in words that belong to the ages. 





whose aggression had caused us to seek each other as allies 
and friends. 

Only three years after our soldiers first clasped hands 
over the Elbe, this great wartime ally has spurned friend- 
ship with recrimination, it has clenched its fists and skulked 
in conspiracy behind its secretive borders. 

As a result today we are neither at peace nor war. Instead 
we are engaged in this contest of tension, seeking agree- 
ment with those who disdain it, rearming, and struggling 
for peace. 

Time can be for or against us. 

It can be for us if diligence in our search for agreement 
equals the vigilance with which we prepare for a storm. 

It can be against us if disillusionment weakens our faith 
in discussion—or if our vigilance corrodes while we wait. 

Disillusionment is always the enemy of peace. And 
today—as after World War I—disillusionment can 
come from expecting too much, too easily, too soon. 

In our impatience we must never forget that funda- 

mental differences have divided this world; they allow 

no swift, no cheap, no easy solutions. 

While as a prudent people we must prepare ourselves to 
encounter what we may be unable to prevent, we neverthe- 
less must never surrender ourselves to the certainty of that 
encounter. 


OR if we say there is no good in arguing with what must 

inevitably come, then we shall be left with no choice but 
to create a garrison state and empty our wealth into arms. 
The burden of long-term total preparedness for some in- 
definite but inevitable war could not help but crush the 
freedom we prize. It would leave the American people 
soft victims for bloodless aggression. 

Both the East and the West today deprecate war. Yet be- 
cause of its threatening gestures, its espousal of chaos, its 
secretive tactics, and its habits of force—-one nation has 
caused the rest of the world to fear that it might recklessly 
resort to force rather than be blocked in its greater ambi- 
tions. ; 

The American people have said both in their aid to 
Greece and in the reconstruction of Europe that any threat 
to freedom is a threat to our own lives. For we know that 
unless free peoples stand boldly and united against the 
forces of aggression, they may fall wretchedly, one by one, 
into the web of N Late gE 

It is fear of the brutal unprincipled use of force by reck- 
less nations that might ignore the vast reserves of our de- 
fensive strength that has caused the American people to 
enlarge their air, naval and ground arms. 

Reluctant as we are to muster this costly strength, we 
must leave no chance for miscalculation in the mind of any 
aggressor. 

Because in the United States it is the people who 
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are sovereign, the government is theirs to speak their 
voice and to voice their will, truthfully and without 
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; distortion. 
We, the American people, can stand cleanly before 
the entire world and say plainly to any state: 
“This government will not assail you. 
“You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressor.” 
Since the origin of the American people, their chief 
trait has been the hatred of war. And yet these American 
people are ready to take up their arms against aggression 
and destroy if need be by their might any nation which 
. would violate the peace of the world. 
; There can be no compromise with aggression anywhere 
ds in the world. For aggression multiplies—in rapid succes- 
1. sion—disregard for the rights of man. Freedom when 
ad threatened anywhere is at once threatened everywhere. 
P No more convincing an avowal of their peaceful in- 
= tentions could have been made by the American people 
“ than by their offer to submit to the United Nations the secret 
“a of the atom bomb. Our willingness to surrender this trump 
‘ advantage that atomic energy might be used for the peaceful 
welfare of mankind splintered the lies of those word- 
- warmakers that our atom had been teamed with the dollar 
m. we imperialistic age “Here rests in honored glory an American soldier 
| Yet because we asked adequate guarantees and freedom " 
ith ; ng Araag vane known but to God 
it of worldwide inspection by the community of nations itself, 
ad our offer was declined and the atom has been recruited into Throughout this period of tension in which we live, the 
an this present contest of nerves. To those people who contend American must demonstrate conclusively to all other peoples 
n. that secrecy and medieval sovereignty are more precious of the world that democracy not only guarantees man’s 
la. than a system of atomic control, I can only reply that it is a human freedom but that it guarantees his economic dignity 
-_ cheap price to pay for peace. and progress as well. To practice freedom and make it work, 
we must cherish the individual, we must provide him the 
to HE atom bomb is far more than a military weapon. It opportunities for reward and impress upon him the re- 
on may—as Bernard Baruch once said—contain the choice sponsibilities a free man bears to the society in which he 
as between the quick and the dead. We dare not forget that the lives. 
advantage in atomic warfare lies with aggression and sur- The American people cannot abdicate in this present 
prise. If we become engaged in an atom bomb race, we may struggle and leave the problem to their armed forces. 
ust simply lull ourselves to sleep behind an atomic stock pile. e 
eat The way to win an atomic war is to make certain it never OR this is not a test of combat strength but a contest of 
et starts. . resolution. It is dependent less upon military strength 
me With the monstrous weapons man already has, hu- and more upon human strength, faith and fortitude among 
the manity is in danger of being trapped in this world by such citizens as you. If we are to combat communism, we can- 
ple its moral adolescents. Our knowledge of science has not oppose it with anti-communism. We cannot fight some- 
clearly outstripped our capacity to control it. We have thing with nothing. More than ever before, we must alert 
en. too many men of science; too few men of God. We our people—and people throughout the world—to the 
a have grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected the meaning of their freedom and stimulate in each of them an 
bens Sermon on the Mount. Man is stumbling blindly awareness of their own, their personal share in this strug- 
ssly through a spiritual darkness while toying with the pre- gle. a rat 
wud carious secrets of life and death. e world has Good citizenship is the start of a working democ racy. 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without And good citizenship begins at home, in the ability of 
to conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethi- every American to provide a happy and wholesome life for 
rest cal infants. We know more about war than we know his family. From such-simple beginnings do we create 
hat about peace, more about killing than we know about better communities, better states, a better nation—and 
the living. ee! eventually we hope a better world. 
me This is our twentieth century's claim to distinction and To you in the greater community of New England much 
to progress. has been given in the heritage that began with Concord, 
ack. In our concentration on the tactics of strength and re- and in the truths that have been left for you by your 
de. sourcefulness which have been used in the contest for Lowells, your Emersons, your Holmes. — . 
“fe blockaded Berlin, we must not forget that we are also en- _ Out of so fortunate a spiritual start in the meaning and 
gaged in a long-range conflict of ideas. Democracy can significance of freedom, you have constructed an industrial 
we withstand ideological attacks if democracy will provide machine with which to nourish great faith in it. : 
any earnestly and liberally for the welfare of its people. To de- _ If we wili only believe in democracy, use it, and practice 
fend democracy against attack, men must value freedom. its precepts in the factory as well as the voting booth, we 
“ And to value freedom they must benefit by it in happier and shall so strengthen ourselves that nothing can prevail against 


more secure lives for their wives and their children. 


us—or against those who stand with us in like good faith. 
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GEN. HOLLAND M. SMITH 


MAJ. GEN. RALPH SMITH 


AN ANSWER AND REBUTTAL TO “SMITH versus SMITH” 





ROBERT SHERROD 


THE SAIPAN CONTROVERSY 


In this answer to “Smith versus 
Smith” in our November issue, 
Mr. Sherrod submitted complete 
notes on his sources. He draws most 
of his statements from official rec 
orTrdas 

New Ineanrry JOURNAL ma 
terial on Saipan consists of several 
shorter numbered articles which 
will be found generally in the same 
pages containing Mr. Sherrod’s ma 
terial. We refer to these in Mr. 
Sherrod’s text by boldface numeral 
inl parenthe SCS, thus (1) 

Mr. Sherrod spent most of the 
war in the Pacific, hopping from 
island to island with the Army, 
Navy and Marine ( OTps. He first 
went to the Southwest Pacific and 
was on New Guinea with the 
irmy. Then he moved north and 
was a correspondent at Attu, Ta 
rawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima and Ohki 
nawa. Now an associate editor of 
Time, he has been with the Time 


organization for 13 years. 








By Robert Sherrod 


ici 


| SUSPECT NEITHER MR. EDMUND G. 
Love nor | will have the last word about 
Saipan. It was a key battle of the war, as 
an ofhcial Air Forces publication proves 
by 35 quotations from Japanese military 
and civilian officials. History will con- 
tinue to accord it considerable space. 
Much material is already available— 
some of which is omitted from Mr. 
Love's article in the November INFan- 
rkyY JOURNAL. 

My purpose here is simply to point 
out errors and omissions in The Jour- 
NAL’s article as it concerns the story | 
wrote for Time (September 18, 1944) 
as reprinted with Mr. Love's article. 
Mr. Love quotes Major General George 
W. Griner to the effect that my story 
was “grossly inaccurate and studiously 
misleading.” I do not think it was. 

The essence of the Time article was 
this: a Marine General Smith had re- 
lieved an Army General Smith on Sai- 
pan. The Army version was that pro 
ceeding cautiously saves lives, and for 
proceeding cautiously the Army gen- 
eral had been relieved by the impatient 
Marine general (who, Mr. Love says, 
“preferred faster and more costly meth- 
ods of dealing with the enemy’). The 


Marine version was that forge-ahead tac 
tics cost less in lives than trying to cut 
off the enemy's tail by inches. I seid also 
that the real trouble with the Army was 
that Major General Ralph Smith had 
“long ago failed to get tough enough to 
remove incompetent subordinate ofh 
cers.” (1) 

I went on to say that the 27th Di 
vision had hopelessly bogged down in 
the center of the Corps line “with bat- 
talions faced in three directions, unable 
to form a line.” And | said that a third 
regiment of the Division “had failed 
dismally” to clean out the pocket of 
Japanese at Nafutan Point, and that 
despite the fact that “terrific artillery 
barrages were laid down in front of 
them, the men of the 27th Division 
froze in their foxholes.” The men lacked 
confidence in their officers. Handfuls of 
the enemy in caves were holding up the 
whole division and eventually the 4th 
Marine Division had to move to save 
the 27th Division’s 
gains. 

“But not one of those charges had 
been made before the Buckner Board by 
Holland Smith,” Mr. Love observes. 


The Buckner Board deserves a word 
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The Tactical Argument 





The ‘“cautiousness” of 
1 Army combat tactics in 
contrast to their own bold- 
er methods is a point that 
has been emphasized in most books 
about the Marines in the Pacific 
War, and it is by all odds the most 
important point for general discus- 
sion to be drawn from the present 
“Smith versus Smith” arguments. 

Cautiousness is a highly inaccu- 
rate term for the Army infantry 
tactics which, long before S Saipan, 

captured the greater part of Guad- 
alcanal after Marines, with tradi- 
tional courage and tenacity, had 
been forced to hold their lines for 
many weeks. The word hardly ap- 
plies to the thoroughly successful 
Army operations in the Pacific 
which resulted in the death of sev 
eral times as many Japanese i 
diers and the taking of many times 
as much Jap-held territory as the 
Marines took in their Pacific bat- 
tles as a whole. Nor can the word 
“cautiousness” well be applied to 
the campaigns of Africa, Sicily, 
Italy or France. 

Throughout the war, Army in- 
fantry tactics demanded maneuver 
at speed. They looked upon ma- 
neuver, even of the smallest units, 
as essential to surprise and defeat 
of the enemy without the sacrifices 
inherent in a direct onslaught into 
the concentrated fire of the in- 
trenched infantry of the enemy— 
losses that could only result in the 
complete incapacitation of fighting 
units in a matter of hours, or days 
at most, if persisted in. 

The Army has never taught cau- 
tion in any sense of creeping hesi- 
tance. Nor since it learned the 
bloody lessons of World War I has 
it ever taught adherence to rash 
and repeated frontal attack which, 
against an enemy of any stubborn- 
ness and fire power is certain to 
bring heavy, crippling losses. 

It seems certain that Lieutenant 
General Holland M. Smith be- 
lieved that heavy losses must be 
sustained if they were necessary to 
capture a limited, well defended 


area with speed, and that he dif- 











fered widely from Army command- 
ers in his conception of infantry 
combat. In his first Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article, General Smith 
recounts his impatience with the 
165th Infantry on Makin, saying 
that any Marine regiment could 
have cleaned up the island in a day 
whereas it took the Army regiment 
three. True, General Smith holds 
to his original error at the time of 
this fight that there were only 290 
Japs on the island, whereas the 
165th Infantry, in its three days’ 
fight, killed about 900. It is evi- 
dent that General Smith was im- 
patient of the Army methods as 
the 27th Division used them 

The statements of Army com- 
manders equally indicate the dif- 
ference of tactical opinion. Secret 
and top secret records concerning 
Saipan, released officially by the 
Department of the Army since our 
November article appeared, make 
this most evident. Taking in turn 
three successive commanding gen 
erals of the 27th Division on Sai- 
pan, the official records show the 
following opinions: 


Major General Ralph Smith in a 
letter to Lieutenant General 
Richardson, Commanding Gen- 
eral U. S. Army Forces, Pacific 
Ocean Area: 

1. I feel it my duty to make of 
record my urgent and considered 
recommendation that no Army 
combat troops should ever again be 
permitted to serve under the com- 
mand of Marine Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Holland M. Smith. 

2. This recommendation is based 
upon personal experience in the 
Gilberts and Marianas campaigns 
and on the evaluated official reports 
of my own subordinates and other 
official observers in the Marshalls 
campaign. 

3. In my opinion this Marine of- 
ficer has shown by his actions and 
his attitudes, expressed or implied, 
that so far as the employment of 
Army troops are concerned, he is 
prejudiced, petty and unstable. He 
has demonstrated an apparent lack 


ot understanding of the accepted 
Army doctrines for the 
employment of major units. 


tactical 


Major General Sanderford Jarman 
to General Richardson: 

Lieutenant General H. M. 
Smith on various occasions indi 
cated to the undersigned that he 
did not believe the 27th Infantry 
Division would fight, that he had 
no confidence in its ability to do a 
job. He appeared to measure the 
success of the Division in combat 
by the number of casualties sus 
tained. 

I had occasion to personally 
call General Smith’s attention to 
the situation wherein there was 
being engendered a spirit of an 
tagonism between the 27th Infan 
try Division and the Marine Divi 
sions, the result of the lead along 
this line given by the high com 
mand of the Northern Troops and 
Landing Force. [General Holland 
Smith was this high commander. | 


Major General George W. Griner, 
in an official certificate: 
* ¥ * 

Based upon my experience and 
contacts with Lieutenant a— 
Holland M. Smith, USMC, i 
my firm opinion that he is so a 
oughly prejudiced against the 
Army that no Army Division serv 
ing under his command alongside 
of Marine Divisions will receive 
fair treatment or their deeds fair 
evaluation. In view of the undue 
emphasis placed by the Marine 
Corps on publicity, which charac 
teristic is-likely to lead to unfair 
treatment of units of other Serv- 
ices, it is unfortunate when an 
Army Division must serve under a 
Marine command. Individual Ma- 
rine officers, one a liaison officer 
from General Smith’s headquar- 
ters, voluntarily have told me how 
they regretted the inaccuracies of 
press reports and official dispatches 
and unfair references to the 27th 
Division at General Smith’s daily 
conferences, at which conferences 


(Continued on the next page) 
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_( Continued from the preceding page) 
the 27th Infantry Division was not 
represented. The principle of praise 
for Marines above all others is 
deeply ingrained in the Marine 
mind. The operation just con- 
cluded was not from an Army 
viewpoint a Corps operation; it 
was an operation by three divisions, 
each independent of and uncoordi- 
nated with the other, each striving 
by the means available to it to ac- 
complish its assigned mission of 
gaining positions. All too frequent- 
ly the position was gained by 
neans of passing around or through 
the enemy without destroying him. 
Che Corps intelligence service was 
almost nonexistent. I have never 
seen a Corps (5-2 estimate. 
General Jarman, in another official 
statement: 


[. . . it is my] earnest recom- 
mendation that in future opera- 
tions of any kind where the Army 
and the Marine Corps are em- 
ployed, that under no circum- 
stances should Army Divisions be 
incorporated in the Marine Corps 
.. . The Marine Corps should be 
organized as an organic unit with 
their own Marine supporting units. 
The methods of operation, admin- 
istration and so forth make for dif- 
ficulty. Their basic concepts of 
combat are far removed [from those 
of the Army]. 


It was not only the three division 
commanders who felt thus strongly. 
Here are further official statements 
by Army officers who were in the 
battle of Saipan: 


Brigadier General E. B. Colladay, 
in a summary of statements made 
to him by General Holland 
Smith: 

[General Smith said] the 27th 
Division would not fight; that he 
could not get them to fight; that 
he hoped that General Griner 
would be able to get them to fight. 
He emphasized the fact that the 
27th Division had few casualties. 
[ got the impression then as later 
while I attended the morning con- 
ferences that General Smith's idea 
of a good fighting division depend- 
ed entirely upon the number of 
casualties they sustained. 


Brigadier General A. M. Harper, 
to General Richardson: 


... [In the main] the greatest 
departure from accepted doctrine 
was the fact that there was no co- 
ordinated integration in most in- 
stances of Division and Corps artil- 
lery fires. . . . The Marines have 
met the Jap before and have devel- 
oped their own technique in sub- 
duing him. Conflict of judgment 
must inevitably arise when the 
Services are combined suddenly in 
battle. I stand unable to prove, 
but am thoroughly convinced, that 
the mixing of our major units is an 
error. 


Colonel Albert K. Stebbins, Jr., 
Commanding Officer, 106th In- 
fantry, to General Blount: 


Well placed hostile guns fired 
only when lines had passed and, 
striking our forces in the rear, dis- 
rupted the attack. It was necessary 
to work forward, taking out each 
gun in turn, employing tanks to 
draw fire so that guns could be lo- 
cated and destroyed. Rush and die 
tactics would never have suc- 
ceeded. Heavy artillery support 
was refused as it endangered the 
Marines who had advanced on the 
west flank of the 106th Infantry. 
When the necessary controlling 
ground and emplaced hostile ma- 
chine guns had been taken, the 
advance continued and progressed 
steadily, so long as the flanks re- 
mained secure. It was found that 
haste made waste and that all ad- 
vances must be coordinated. 


There are still other such official 
statements from able Army leaders, 
some of which are so emphatic in 
language that for more than one 
reason we cannot print them. 

But we have no wish in discuss- 
ing these matters, to inadvertently 
picture General Holland M. Smith 
as devoid of sympathy for his fight- 
ing men. General Smith expressed 
to at least one friend, after his re- 
turn to the United States, the deep- 
est concern over the heavy losses 
his units had sustained and his feel- 
ing toward the families of the men 
it had been his duty to order into 
the battles where they were killed. 











of explanation, because Mr. Love | \j 
dently pins much faith on its findi: 
Actually, the Board, which was cp. 
vened by Lieutenant General Rb. 
ardson on July 4 to look into the circ) m. 
stances surrounding General Ra ph 
Smith’s relief, could examine only 
sonnel and documents within A; » 
jurisdiction. But as General Holland 
Smith wrote to Admiral Nimitz 25 < 
after the board handed down its findino 
“The stated purpose of the investigat 
necessarily required a finding of f{:c 
and rendering of conclusion on act 
taken by Lieutenant General H. \. 
Smith, U.S. Marine Corps, Vice Ad 
miral R. K. Turner, U.S. Navy, and 
Admiral R. A. Spruance, U.S. Navy, 
who were not and are not now subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commanding 
General, Army Forces, Central Pacific 
Area. Later General Smith remarked 
publicly that the board “had no more 
judicial standing than an Army kanga 
roo court.” As a matter of fact, Holland 
Smith never appeared before the board, 
never was invited to appear, and never 
presented any documents to the board. 
(2) 

What of the Time charges? Was the 
division hopelessly bogged down in the 
center of the line, as charged? Major 
General Sanderford Jarman, USA, who 
relieved Ralph Smith, evidently thought 
so. Regarding the situation on June 26 
he wrote in an official memo which is 
part of the Buckner Board report: 

“. « + The problem immediately 
confronting me was to get the 27th 
Division to advance. . . . 

“I questioned Colonel Ayers, CO, 
106th Infantry, as to just what had 
happened to him—why he did what he 
did. He had no excuse and could offer 
no explanation of anything he did dur- 
ing the day. He stated he felt sure he 
could get his regiment in hand and 
forward the next morning (June 26). 
I told him he had one more chance 
and if he did not handle his regiment 
I would relieve him. The next morn- 
ing his reports indicated that during 
the night he had permitted Major 
O’Hara’s battalion to be withdrawn 
to a position about where it had 
started the previous afternoon. At ap 
proximately 1000 he had made no 
advance with any of his battalions. | 
immediately sent forward General 
Kernan, the artillery commander, and 
Lt. Colonel Sheldon, G-3 of the Di- 
vision, to look over the situation and 
see how the artillery could help them 
move forward. They both came back 
and stated that the battalions were 
standing still and there was no reason 
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The Buckner Board 


Remarkably, some ten days 
? after the Army released a 
few weeks ago the entire 
Buckner Board report to 
he press, the Marine Corps gave 
elected portions of these papers to 
he press with other documents as 
\larine records” and most of the 
\ewspaper stories so referred to 
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them. 

[he so-called Buckner Board, 
vhich looked into the matter of the 
relief of Major General Ralph 
Smith by Lieutenant General Hol- 
land Smith, though purely from 
the Army informational viewpoint, 
consisted of the following officers: 


Lieutenant General Simon B. 
Buckner, President 

Major General John R. Hodge, 
Member 

Brigadier General Henry B. 
Holmes, Jr., Member 

Brigadier General Roy E. Blount, 
Member 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles L. 
Selby, Recorder 


This Board met in Hawaii and 
issembled for eight meetings of one 
to three hours’ duration each. 

Because this is a principal source 
of official statements as to General 
Holland Smith’s actions and _atti- 
tude, Captain Love quoted heavily 
from it in his original article, 
“Smith versus Smith,” for the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 

General Holland Smith has at- 
tacked this Board of five able Army 
officers of superior record, calling 
it a “kangaroo court.” 


The official records contain a 
very clear statement by the highest 
Army authority on the standing of 
the Board. In a letter from Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall to Admiral King, dated No- 
vember 22, 1944, is the following 
statement: “In appointing an Army 
Board to examine persons and rec- 
ords within his jurisdiction, Gen- 
eral Richardson followed Army 
precedence. The Board had no ju- 
diciary authority. It served to ad- 
vise him, as senior Army Com- 
mander in the theater, on the as- 
pects of the case from the point of 
view of Army officers.” 
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The whole story of the 
3 106th Infantry during its 
three days under General 
Jarman’s command casts 
great doubt on whether the relief 
of Colonel Ayers was justified. Mr. 
Sherrod, and the Marine Corps as 
well, have focussed attention on 
this relief by quoting excerpts from 
the Jarman papers in the Buckner 
Board report. And neither has 
covered by any means the whole 
record. 

For example, neither has pointed 
out that with the full approval of 
a Marine commander, Brigadier 
General Thomas E. Watson, Colo 
nel Ayers was awarded the Navy 
Cross for his superior performance 
on Eniwetok. That award is, of 
course, equivalent to the Army’s 
Distinguished Service Cross, and 
is also the Navy’s second highest 














Colonel Ayers on Saipan 





award next to the Medal of Honor. 

On Saipan, the detailed front 
line record shows, Colonel Ayers 
was again an energetic and fearless 
commander, though it is true that 
units of his regiment did become 
lost from his control for a number 
of hours—not, however, through 
any action on Colonel Ayers’ part 
but through decisions on the part 
of battalion commanders—which 
seemed at the time to be reason- 
able and necessary. 

The entire account of the 106th 
Infantry’s movements in question 
would take seven or eight addition 
al Saipan pages in this issue which 
we will not devote to this purpose. 
The chief lesson to be drawn from 
the battle facts appears again to be 
simply that often in battle the high 
command does not have the full 
front-line facts. 








why they should not move forward 
and any artillery fire needed at any 
point could be brought to bear. They 
indicated that the regiment was some- 
what demoralized and they didn’t 
know whether it would ever move. | 
immediately relieved the Chief of 

Staff, Colonel Stebbins, and sent him 

forward to relieve Colonel Ayers and 

brought Colonel Ayers back to my 
headquarters and returned him to 

Pearl Harbor.” (3) 

Were battalions faced in three direc 
tions? Lt. Col. John Lemp, AGF ob 
server, reported on June 25: “At one 
time one battalion of the 165th was 
fighting in three directions, one company 
was firing to the south, one was firing to 
the north and one was firing to the west 
in the area 175-D and 186-Y.” The same 
paragraph records confusion in another 
regiment: “Instead of following behind 
the 165th as planned, the battalion of 
the 106th took a wrong road and found 
itself north of Chacha Village at 1130. 
The battalion suffered many casual- 
ties when it ran into a Japanese strong- 
point on nose of hill at 187-0.” 

Had a regiment “failed dismally” to 
clean out a pocket at Nafutan Point? 
Mr. Love makes the point that the fail- 
ure (not so labeled, he says, until June 
27) at Nafutan involved only a bat- 
talion, not a regiment. But Washing- 
ton’s Army observer, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Lemp, has this to say on June 21, 


o 


when the 105th Infantry was committed 
to Nafutan: “The mission of seizing the 
Point was given to RCT 105, less 2d 
Bn, which was in Corps Reserve. The 
105th made practically no progress dur 
ing the day because it prepared its at 
tack for the following morning. Al- 
though directed by corps to seize this 
point, the regiment manifested a certain 
amount of inertia. In this particular in 
stance the division might be censured 
for its lack of spirit in moving forward, 
particularly in view of the fact that this 
was a continuation of the attack started 
by the 165th on the preceding day.” 





The Counting of the Dead at 
Nafutan 

; The Japanese dead on Sai- 
4 pan were counted as they 
were removed. The area 
was taped off in squares 
and the bodies were counted as 
they were carried from each 
square. At the Nafutan area, the 
work was done by the garrison 
force, not by the 27th Division or 
either Marine division. Captain 
Love, as Army historian, checked 
for accuracy the method of count- 
ing. The bodies, when counted, 
were not decomposed to the point 
of heavy odor. 
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It should be noted that this report 
was for the day preceding the contro 
versy over orders to the 2d Battalion, 
105th Infantry. At the time the 27th 
Division estimated 300 to 500 Japanese 
on Nafutan Point; the number is raised 
to 1,200 in Mr. Love's article. The 
counting of enemy dead in a given area 
is acknowledged to be a subject which 
often gives rise to discrepancies. (4) 

Nafutan Point was one of the three 
important issues in the Saipan con- 
troversy—the first one, in fact. | wish 
only to furnish evidence that a regi 
ment—later, a battalion—“failed dis 
mally” to clean up the Point. 

lhis battalion did finally dispose of the 
Japanese remaining there —but only after 
the 500 able-bodied Japanese remaining 

“able-bodied” according to their cap 
tured operation order had marched out 
and attacked the headquarters and bat 
tery areas of the 14th Marines, after pass- 
ing the 2d Battalion, 105th Infantry’s 
Command Post, which was established 
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MAJ. GEN. SANDERFORD JARMAN 


about one mile behind the front line. 
General Jarman described the final 
Nafutan operations in a personal letter 





| In a letter to the INFANTRY 

5 | Journat, Lieutenant Dud 

|__| ley A. Williams, now at 
Fort Jackson, S. C., wrote: 

“During the Saipan Campaign 
| was a platoon leader with the 
762d Tank Battalion (Provisional) 
and worked with the infantry bat- 
talions of the 27th Division to 
which our unit was attached. I 
also worked with both of the Ma- 
rine Divisions, the 2d and the 
4th. I feel I know a little about 
this affair. 

“I never saw a division that 
worked hard as the fighting 
27th. Both Marine outfits were 
good fighting men but in no way 
superior to the Infantry. The Ma- 
rines were fast and dashing, while 
the Army was deliberate and de- 
tailed. 

“The 27th was sent in to smooth 
out Nafutan Point. Over 800 
newly killed Japs were buried aft- 
erward. In fact, the job was so 
smooth my tank battalion lost one 
medium tank and five lights from 
the ‘small-arms fire’ intelligence 
said we would encounter. 

“Another job that showed the 
push and stamina was Death Val 
ley, where Colonel Mahoney's 3d 
Battalion of the 106th was getting 





'*Small-arms Fire’’ 


fire from both ledges above them. 
I was there trying to help. My bat- 
talion lost ten tanks in about three 
hours. Intelligence had reported 
small-arms fire and an occasional 
machine gun there. What we 
found was guns firing from caves 
47mm to 6-inch. 

“I was also with the 105th the 
morning of the banzai attack. 
There were so few Japanese com- 
ing at us that my tank only fired a 
complete load in 45 minutes—79 
rounds of 75mm, 15,000 rounds of 
30-caliber, and 16 hand grenades. 
My platoon fired four such loads 
per tank that morning. The Japs 
overran the Infantry position and 
Marine positions also. But no one 
can tell me the men of the 27th 
Division broke and ran. They were 
fighting with everything they could 
lay their hands on. When their 
ammunition was gone they used 
the old butt stroke and the bay- 
onet. Hand-to-hand fighting went 
on for several hours. During all 
this melee, I do not ever remember 
seeing any of the people outside the 
Division there to investigate. 

“I hope other old members of the 
762d give you their views. I’m not 
the only one who feels this way. 


“Thanks for ‘Smith vs. Smith.’ ” 








to Lieutenant General Richardson: “A 
battalion of the 27th Division had been 
left to clean up this area. After a cou; ple 
of days during which this battalion failed 
to make any advance in this area, Colo 
nel O'Connell (Jarman’s Island Com 
mand Chief of Staff) personally wen: 
down with his artillery officer and the 
two of them spent a couple of days lead 
ing the battalion commander through the 
area and cleaning out the Japs.” This 
battalion commander, aged 47, was later 
promoted to regimental executive of 
heer. General Griner, also, has stated 
officially, that “. . . a fainthearted at 
tack was made. The means were avail 
able for complete success had a de 
termined attack been made.” (5) 

Did the men of the 27th Division 
freeze in their foxholes? My only object 
in writing of Saipan was to show that 
the 27th Division was ineptly led. I in 
tended no slur on the men of the Dj 
vision, and said so later in Time. The 
faltering of troops in combat is nothing 
new. Only a few months before I had 
written of the plight of a young Marine 
major on Tarawa, who cried desperate] 
to his colonel: “There are a thousand 
God-damn Marines out there on that 
beach and not one will follow me across 
to the air strip.” 

But the question is: Did the men lack 
confidence in their officers to the extent 
of lacking aggressiveness, or “freezing 
in foxholes”? During my five visits to 
the 27th’s lines I drew that conclusion. 
(6) And certainly the Marines on Sai 
pan minced no words about it. That 
feeling was not confined to corps head 
quarters; many times I heard enlisted 
Marines express the sentiment. There is 
also abundant evidence that Army of 
ficers on Saipan realized the defects in 
the 27th’s aggressiveness. On June 23, 
General Holland Smith sent General 
Jarman to appeal to Ralph Smith “as 
one Army man to another, on the ground 
that the reputation of the Army was 





Denial By General Ralph 
Smith 


In an official statement 
| after Saipan, General 
Ralph Smith denied the 
report of General Sander- 
ford Jarman that General Smith 
had declared on June 23d that “if | 
he didn’t take his division forward 
tomorrow he should be relieved,” 
General Smith plainly denied hav- 


ing made such a statement. 
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Battle Witnesses 


Mr. Sherrod in his rebut- 
6 tal material points out that 
he made five visits to the 
27th Division. This ap- 
pears to be enough to have afford- 
ed him a considerable observation 
of what was going on in that area. 

With reference to “who went 
where,” of particular interest is a 
sworn statement by Major General 
Ralph Smith as follows: “So far as 
I know during the period | was on 
Saipan General Holland Smith's 
personal activities were limited to 
the beach and contact with the 
Navy. I recognized that as a Corps 
Commander he had many respon- 
sibilities that would hold him in 
this area and considered it entirely 
proper for him to depend on re- 
ports of staff officers as to condi- 
tions in front; however, I do not 
know of any staff officers from his 
headquarters who visited the front 
area except the aide who, on the 
afternoon of 24 June, came up to 
a position under mortar fire to de- 
liver to me the order for my relief. 
I repeat, I did not see any of his 
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staff officers, and I did, there at the 
time and since, inquire of my sub- 
ordinates whether or not they had 
seen NT and LF staff officers and 
the answer has been negative.” 

As for General Ralph Smith 
himself, the one expert Saipan wit- 
ness who was constantly in one 
combat sector or another of the 
27th Division, Captain Edmund 
G. Love, says that he saw the Gen- 
eral many times with front-line 
units in the two-day period of fight- 
ing just before his release, and that 
he was actively supervising the at 
tack without regard to danger. 

Captain Love’s own status was 
that of Army combat historian. Not 
long before the Battle of Saipan, 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall had de- 
veloped the post-combat interview 
which is described at length 
Colonel Marshall’s book on Kwaja- 
lein, Island Victory. It was Colonel 
Marshall’s belief, which he put to 
full proof, that combat historians 
could reconstitute a battle if they 
reached the living veterans of that 
battle promptly. 


Captain Love had already been 
with Colonel Marshall in another 
Pacific battle and he was present 
with the 27th Division to record 
what its units did. The most re- 
markable historical feat Captain 
Love accomplished was his inter- 
view of every living member of the 
entire 27th Division after the bat 
tle. In his notebooks are brief in 
terviews with the thousands of 
men of that Division. Captain 
Love was not in any sense a 27th 
Division historian nor has he ever 
been a member of the 27th Divi 
sion at any time. Nor was he pres 
ent in the battle on behalf of the 
27th Division—he was there to get 
the truth. He did not at any time, 
until after the article on the 27th 
Division in Time Magazine ap 
peared, assemble facts with the 
purpose of defending the 27th Di 
vision. 

Captain Love is now a historian 
in the Historical Division of the 
Army Department, which is en 
g aged in writing the official history 


of World War II. 








suffering through his lack of offensive 
spirit.” General Jarman returned and re- 
ported, “I talked to General (Ralph) 
Smith and explained the situation as | 
saw it and that I felt . . . that his division 
was not carrying its full share. He im- 
mediately replied that such was true; 
that he was in no way satisfied with 
what his regimental commanders had 
done during the day. He further 
indicated to me that he was going to be 
present tomorrow, 24 June, with his 
division when it made its jump-off and 
he would personally see to it that the 
division went forward. . . . He appreci- 
ated the situation and thanked me for 
coming to see him and stated that if 
he didn’t take his division forward to- 
morrow he should be relieved.” (7) 

General Jarman, as noted above, re- 
lieved the 106th Infantry colonel, then 
sought an explanation of the trouble. 

“I talked to Colonel Stebbins,” he 
stated officially three days later, “on the 
night of 27 June and asked him what was 
wrong with the 106th Infantry and asked 
why the battalions could not advance. 
Colonel Stebbins stated that they seemed 
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to lack the will to go forward; he person- 
” ally [went forward] to get the units in 
hand and show them where to go and 
push the battalions out. Late in the aft- 
ernoon of 27 June the colonel told me 
* he had to literally lead one of the battal- 
ion commanders and push him into po- 





LIEUT. GEN. R. C. RICHARDSON, JR. 


sition and not a single shot was fired.” 

General Jarman reported his own 
observations of the division (whose com- 
mand he had relinquished to General 
Griner on the morning of June 28): 
“Based on my observation of the 27th 
Division for a few days, I have noted cer 
tain things which give me some concern. 
They are, first, a lack of offensive spirit 
on the part of the troops. A battalion 
will run into one machine gun and be 
held up for several hours. When they 
get any kind of minor resistance they 
immediately open up with everything 
they have that can fire in the general 
direction from which they are being 
fired upon. Second, at night if a patrol 
comes in around their bivouac area 
they immediately telephone in and state 
they are under a counterattack and want 
to fall back to some other position. Third, 
I found that troops would work all day 
to capture well-earned terrain and at 
night would fall back a distance varying 
from 400 to 800 and sometimes 1,000 
yards to organize a perimeter of defense. 
I had to, in the brief time I was in com- 


mand of the 27th Division, issue an 
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order that ground gained would not be 
given up, that the perimeter of defense 
was to be formed on the ground cap- 
tured, and troops in the rear would be 
brought up.” 

At the end of the Saipan battle, two 
examples of the 27th Division’s inept 
leadership again fanned the flames of 
inter-service strife which appeared to 
have died down following th» arrival of 
General Griner. Of the first example— 
General Griner’s failure to prepare for 
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The Gap Was Covered 
We are glad to correct 
8 both Admiral Spruance 
and Mr. Sherrod on this 
yoint. 

Colonel Leslie M. Jensen, 105th 
Infantry, wrote recently to Cap- 
tain Love regarding the gap be- 
tween the Ist and 3d Battalions, 
105th Infantry, on the night of the 
banzai attack. The gap was the re- 
sult of the 105th’s carrying out at- 
tack orders from 27th Division and 














was supposed to be covered by a 
battalion of the 165th, which 
proved unable to get away from its 
position to the new line. 

“It was well after dark,” writes 
“when the CO of the 
informed that there 
Division reserve units 
available to fill the gap. The CO 
of the 105th and the CO of its 3d 
Battalion were aware that a single 
decimated rifle company consti- 
tuted the entire regimental reserve. 

“Since sufficient troops were not 
available from Division reserve to 
physically close the 300-yard gap, 
and since the flat, sparsely covered 
nature of the terrain lent itself to 
neutralization by fire, the CO 
105th as well as the COs of the 
Ist and 3d Battalions decided to 
cover the area by fire until the 
165th Infantry arrived. The sound- 
ness of this decision was proved the 
next morning when the Japanese 
attacked in force, and that portion 
of the enemy which advanced 
along the base of the cliff were 
shunted away from the ridge by 
fire received from the 3d Battalion, 
and toward the 105th CP where 
they were annihilated. 

“If there is any way we can help 
you in seeing that justice is done 
to men who fought and fought 
well please let us help.” 


Col. Jensen, 
105th 
were no 


was 
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Both Mr. Sherrod and 
Q | General Holland Smith 
imply that General Smith's 
Corps Headquarters knew 
of the impending banzai attack and 
kept warning the 27th Division of 
it. 

The Corps warning was simply 
a general one. The specific warn- 
ing of the actual attack came from 
the 27th Division to Corps, and 
not in the other direction. 

Here is a statement by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel W. M. Van Antwerp, 
then G-2 of the 27th, as to what 
happened : 

“There is no doubt that during 
the afternoon of 6 July the officers 
and men alike of the 27th Division 
were aware of an impending Ban- 
zai attack. There was a tension in 
the air, a feeling on the part of 
all that the attack was due. It 
was during the early evening, 

















Warning of the Banzai Attack 


however, that a tangible clue de- 
veloped. 

“lL was in my black-out tent 
when Major Jameson, S-2 of the 
105th Infantry, called by phone 
to tell that Sgt. Hoichi Jubo, Nisei 
interpreter of the regiment's 3d 
Battalion, had captured a Japanese 
Superior Private. Jameson stated 
that in a preliminary interrogation 
the prisoner told of an all-out at- 
tack to be launched at 2000 hours 
(8 p.m.). Within minutes after 
this news, two small attacks did 
occur but both were far from an 
all-out nature. 

“The prisoner was hurried to the 
Division interrogation point where 
2d Lieut. Benjamin Hazard and 
Sgt. Nubuo Kushiue questioned 
him until midnight. In brief his 
story was this: 

“Early on the morning of 6 July, 
he as senior of one of four remain- 





the great banzai attack of July 7—Admi- 
ral Spruance pointed out that the gap 
in the 105th’s line could have been— 
but wasn't—covered by machine-gun 
fire or by local reserve. Nor were any 
measures taken for patrolling, he found. 
It seemed incredible at that stage of the 
war that the 105th Infantry should 
leave a front-line gap between its 1st and 
3d Battalions, which was neither covered 
by men nor by fire. (8) During the 
preceding days the Japanese had with- 
drawn rapidly into the northern part 
of Saipan under pressure of the corps 
attack, and large numbers of enemy had 
been observed and heavily attacked by 
air strikes and naval gunfire as they 
retired northward across Tanapag Plain, 
the area contiguous to the western 
beaches in which the 105th Infantry’s 
zone now lay. General Holland Smith’s 
estimate was that a final Japanese coun- 
terattack could be expected in some 
force, and probably within the %7th 
Division’s zone. On July 2, Corps head- 
quarters had issued written orders em- 
phasizing the necessity of special meas- 
ures for occupation of night positions 
and preparations for counterattack. 
G-3 Report of Expeditionary Troops for 
July 4 noted that “patrolling and listen- 
ing posts were maintained along the 


front lines of the 4th MarDiv and 27th 
InfDiv. Special emphasis was placed 
on defensive measures to frustrate pos- 
sible counterattacks during the night.” 
(9) 

On the afternoon of July 6, I went 
with two other correspondents to see 
General Griner at the 27th Division CP, 
but he was conferring with General H. 
M. Smith, the purpose of whose visit 
was to warn that “a strong counterattack 
could be expected on the morning of 
July 7.” Relations between corps and the 
27th Division were now somewhat more 
amicable. I made a note on July 6 that 
both General Smith and his chief of 
staff, General Erskine, had separately re- 
marked that General Griner had im- 
proved the 27th a great deal. On the 
same day, within the 27th Division's 
staff, 1 found fairly bitter criticism of 
Corps. While I was waiting to see Gen- 
eral Griner the 27th’s G-1, Lieutenant 
Colonel M. Oakley Bidwell, said to me: 
“Of course, it looks a lot easier, back at 
corps headquarters; you just move a blue 
pencil mark forward on a map.” (An ac- 
count of this visit is in my book, On to 
Westward.) 

In any case, the 105th Infantry was 
hit that night by a banzai attack of great 
strength. The force of the attack, it is 
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ing groups of an enemy company 
had accompanied his commanding 
officer to a road junction. (He 
could not tell the location of this 
point.) There an assembly was 
informed that a Gyokusai ‘attack 
had been ordered for 2000 hours 
that evening. The battle cry would 
be “Seven lives for one” and the 
objective Aslito Airfield which the 
Japs believed to be the headquar- 
ters of the V Amphibious Corps. 
A Gyokusai attack could be ordered 
by the Emperor only, and called 
for the extreme in fanaticism as 
compared with a Banzai attack. He 
had returned to his group and in 
accordance with his orders had at- 
tacked at the specified time. Why 
the attack in force had not devel- 
oped he was at loss to explain.’ 
“The information which the 
prisoner gave was relayed to Corps 
headquarters, the intelligence ofh- 
cers of the 2d and 4th Mar Divs, 
and disseminated throughout the 
27th Division. Until midnight the 
telephones in the 27th G-2 tent 


were constantly in use as the pris- 
oner’s story unravelled. [The rec- 
ord clearly shows fourteen separate 
calls.| At midnight, however, it 
was recognized that nothing more 
could be learned and final calls 
were placed to all units. The pris- 
oner’s information was summarized 
and all were warned that ‘there is 
something big due to break. You 
must be on the alert.’ 

“As a result of the evening's in 
telligence, the 27th Division Artil- 
lery laid 2666 rounds during the 
night along the railroad corridor 
described by General H. M. Smith. 
It is known today that this fire was 
a cause of delaying the Japanese 
attack until it broke at 0455, 7 
July. Survivors of the Ist and 2d 
Battalions, 105th Infantry, also 
state that the warning was received 
by them—and due to it and a heavy 
dow npour of rain they were ready 
when the enemy hordes broke on 
them. 

“Major Jameson called me by 


to state that hell had broken loose. 
At the time he could give no more 
than a ‘guesstimate’ of the enemy 
force involved but believed it a 
minimum of 1500 and more likely 
over 3000. An hour later, he raised 
his figures to a 3000 minimum with 
over 5000 likely. The latter figure 
was correct. 

“In turn, I passed on the news 
of attack to the Intelligence Officer 
of V Phib Corps. I can still hear 
his answer. 

‘Take it easy, Van! You know 
as well as | that 50 Japs in the 
dawn look like 500.’ 

“This reply, later ones 
similar 


along 
lines, and the fact that 
news correspondents at their morn 
ing briefing in Charan-Kanoa were 
not informed of the extent of the at 
tack, coupled with General Smith’s 
description of the extent of the 
‘27th’s Bloody 7th’ led me to be 
lieve that the General was never 
completely informed of all that 
transpired during that night and 


phone shortly after 0500 on 7 July 


° ” 
morning. 








true, was vastly underestimated at corps 
headquarters, due to failure of the 27th 
Division front-line units to pass back in- 
telligent word of what was afoot. The 
attack carried through the 105th Infan- 
try lines, to positions of the 3d Battalion, 
10th Marines (Artillery), 1400 yards 
south of the front line. The first battery 
to be hit C1) resisted with machine guns 
and cannoneers serving as riflemen (their 
105mm. howitzers could not be fired be- 
cause they pointed into 105th Infantry 
positions ). 

Ten minutes later, Battery H was hit 
by strong advancing troops of Japanese, 
and went into action with small arms 
and also with direct howitzer fire, em- 
ploying point-blank fire, air bursts, rico- 
chet and some white phosphorus, firing 
200-300 rounds before being overrun. 
The survivors retired to the vicinity of 
Battery G, where a position was estab- 
lished and held until later in the day 
when the 106th Infantry counterattacked 
to restore the 27th Division situation. 
The 105th Infantry sustained approxi- 
mately 900 casualties, the 10th Marines, 

136. At no time while the banzai attack 
was overrunning the two isolated Army 
battalions did the 105th Infantry’s 3d 
Battalion or Company G come to the 
aid of the regiment's beleaguered battal- 
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ions. The War Department explicitly 
omitted these units by name from its unit 
citation to the rest of the 105th for this 
action. 

The failure of the 27th Division to 


~ prepare for the banzai attack was the first 


of two inter-service stresses at the battle’s 
end. The other was the unaggressive 
action of the division reserve, the 106th 
Infantry, which had assisted the 10th 
Marines in stopping the banzai at its ul- 
timate penetration. As the situation on 
the morning of July 7 became apparent 
to the 27th Division and later to corps 
(10), General Griner at 1100—six hours 
after the attack began—requested that a 
battalion of the 2d Marine Division be 
made available to reinforce the Army di 
vision (the 2d had been pinched out of 
the line to prepare for the assault on 
Tinian). The 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, 
was attached to the 27th. At 1155 the 
106th Infantry was ordered to attack, in 
order to relieve the sorely pressed bat 
talions of the 105th. 

I was with the 3d Battalion, 106th In- 
fantry, when it began its roll-back of the 
scattered Japanese. The attack was in- 
ordinately slow. Accompanying tanks 
fired thousands of rounds from their 
machine guns in preparation for the at- 
tack against the invisible enemy, of 

























whom some were hidden along the rail 
road track and in nearby cornfields. 
Whenever a rifleman fired a shot, the 
entire line stopped advancing. Once the 
line paused at a small culvert, several 
soldiers shouted “Engineers!” There was 
a long wait for engineers with explosive 
charges to blow up this culvert (which 
might easily have been by-passed). I 
noted at the time: “What are these in- 
fantrymen waiting for?” 

At this time I did not know—and did 
not know until the next day—that the 
105th’s battalions were still fighting for 
their lives less than 10,000 yards ahead. 
To the credit of the officers and men I 
saw—including a captain and two lieu- 
tenants—I do not believe they knew 
either. Everyone felt that the battle 
was over and this was simply a mop- 
up. The slow, deliberate progress of the 
106th was infuriating, as it was. Some- 
one knew that this was an expedition 
to relieve the 105th; the soldiers in the 
line did not. 

The 106th advanced 500 yards that 
afternoon against enemy fire which Gen- 
eral Griner described as “not heavy,” and 
which seemed to me almost nonexistent. 
Although the advance “could easily have 
been continued,” the regiment stopped 
just 300 yards short of its objective. Its 
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r—— I regret that at this late 
| 10 date General H. M. Smith 
sees fit to reopen the acri- 
monious discussion of the 
Saipan operation. 

But since he fails to report ob 
jectively or frankly in the Saturday 
Evening Post as to the real cause 
of the bickering, I am impelled to 
reply to his statements on the ac- 
tion of July That is the only 
action he discusses of which I 
have firsthand knowledge. 

Marine and Army officers on 
the staff *of Admiral Spruance, 
commander of the fleet, made an 
exhaustive investigation on the 
actual battleground on July 9. 

General Smith’s troubles with 
the 27th Infantry Division on 
July 7 did not arise on the battle 
field, but resulted from his mis 
leading reports of the action. 

Of this action, Spruance found 
that from 1,500 to 3,000 Japanese 
attacked fanatically on July 7. He 
found that “from actual count of 
the enemy dead there were 4,31] 
Japanese in the area of the 27th 
Division.” He found that the 
enemy penetrated the position of 
the 27th Division to a depth of 
1,000 to 1,500 yards, but that 
“this penetration was always firmly 
contained”; that the Headquarters 
Company, 105th Infantry, and 3rd 
Battalion, 10th Marines, were able 
to retard the penetration until the 
27th Division reserve was com 
mitted; that “there is no question 
but that our troops fought coura 
geously in this action”; and that 
“the Ist and 2d Battalions and 
Headquarters Company, 105th In 
fantry, and the 3d Battalion, 10th 
Marines, deserve particular men- 
tion. 

Now what did General Smith 
report on this action? 

At 9:36 a. m. on July 8, he sent 
a written message to Admiral Tur 
ner (Rear Admiral Richmond K. 
Turner, commander of Fifth Am- 
phibious Force) which included 
this statement regarding the Ist 
and 2d Battalions of the 105th 
Infantry: 

“Indications are that these two 
battalions were overrun by a con- 
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siderable force estimated to be at 
least 300 to 400 Japanese sup- 
ported by at least two tanks.” 

During the July 7 action, I per- 
sonally kept General Smith in- 
formed of developments by hourly 
telephone reports to his chief of 
staff. 

That General Smith had ade- 
quate basis for making a proper 
report is shown by his summary 
covering operations of July 7. This 
summary stated that the 27th In 
fantry Division estimated at 9 a. m. 
that about 1,500 Japs were invclved 
in the counterattack, and by 1 p. m. 
the division estimated there were 
3,000 Japs to its front but that 
“the estimate was unconfirmed and 
of doubtful accuracy.” 





MAJ. GEN. GEORGE GRINER 


Sensing that factual reporting 
was not the order of the day, I 
detailed the G-1 of the division, 
a lieutenant colonel, to handle the 
burial detail and to count pre- 
cisely the enemy dead, plot their 
locations on a map and to submit 
a written report. [Captain Love 
also checked a portion of this count 
as historian.—Tue Eprrors. | 

This report formed the basis for 
the finding of the Spruance re- 
port as to the number of enemy 
dead. The G-] report was for- 
warded to General Smith’s head- 
quarters on July 12 with a request 
that erroneous reports previously 
issued be corrected. 

On July 15, his headquarters 


declined to do so and advised in 
writing that the more than 300 
freshly killed Japanese counted in 
front of the 3d Battalion, 10th 
Marines, constituted a large part 
of the attacking force. 

Admiral Spruance’s report was 
issued July 18, three days later, 
but it produced no change in 
Smith's previous reports. 

In his article, General Smith 
refers to his visit to my command 
post on July 6 and his warning of 
an enemy attack that night. He 
did warn of the expected enemy 
counterattack, as he’ had done at 
every previous conference, by “Jap- 
anese marines, the best troops the 
Japs have.” 

But the real purpose of General 
Smith’s visit was to advise that 
when the lines had advanced about 
a mile where the front began to 
narrow, he was going to pass the 
2d Marine Division through us. It 
was anticipated by everyone, in- 
cluding, I am confident, General 
Smith himself, that this would be 
in ample time to meet the counter- 
attack with an all-Marine team. 

With this idea I have no quarrel, 
as the Marines had made the as- 
sault landing and constituted the 
major portion of the command. 

General Smith’s emphasis on 
his warning arises from the fact the 
board appointed by Admiral Spru- 
ance reported to the Admiral that 
General Smith underestimated 
the strength and intensity of the 
enemy attack. This statement does 
not appear, however, in the ad- 
miral’s report. Its inclusion was im- 
material to me, since I felt that the 
facts as presented elsewhere in the 
report indicated that General 
Smith either underestimated the 
strength of the enemy’s attack or 
that he was guilty of willfully be- 
littling the Army’s effort. 

I desire to believe that General 
Smith’s desire to insert the Marine 
division into the line before the 
climax of the operation so clouded 
his judgment that he refused to 
recognize the Japanese general 
counterattack when it came as be- 
ing more than a local counterat- 
tack. ‘ 
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The first indication that General 
Smith accepted the Spruance re- 
oort of the size of the enemy coun- 
‘erattack came on September 18, 
when one Robert Sherrod, a Time 
\lagazine correspondent attached 
to the Pacific Fleet, wrote in his 

vagazine : 

“Thereafter, the 27th performed 
fairly well until its greenest regi- 
ment broke and let some 3,000 
Japs through in a suicide charge 
which a Marine artillery battalion 
finally stopped, at great cost to 
itself.” 

Sherrod in the same article in- 
cluded even more objectionable 
statements relating to phases of the 
operation, of which because of 
my absence from the island, I have 
only hearsay knowledge. 

General Smith took no action 
to correct such reporting and be- 
cause of the secret nature of the re- 
port of Admiral Spruance I was 
forbidden to reveal its contents or 
to reply to the article. 

General Smith now states: “We 
counted 4,311 enemy bodies, many 
of which were long decomposed 
and could not have been killed 
in the banzai attack.” 

This is a statement that at this 
late date is difficult to refute. If 
“many” means about 10 per cent, I 
agree, after examination of more 
than a thousand. 

I would remind General Smith 
that the Jap tactics employed 
against the Marines on D-day 
continued throughout the opera: 
tion. 

General Smith states: “We saw 
few Japanese bodies, because the 
enemy had learned to remove the 
dead behind their lines, thus rob- 
bing us of valuable intelligence 
material.” 

As a result of this day's combat, 
the personnel of the 105th In- 
fantry were awarded two Medals 
of Honor, the highest decoration 
in the gift of the United States; 
four Distinguished Service Cros- 
ses, the next highest; and numer- 
ous Silver Star and Bronze Star 
Medals. In addition, the entire reg 
iment [less its 3d Battalion and 
Company G] was awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Unit Citation. Such a 
record does not suggest adverse 
criticism is appropriate or ever has 

en. 
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colonel subsequently concurred in this 
view, but stated that he had halted the 
attack for fear of by-passed Japanese 
firing into his rear. 

With the two battalions of the 105th 
still unrelieved and now cut to shreds, 
General Holland Smith determined that 
night to pass the 2d Marine Division 
through the 27th Division.* More than 
100 survivors of the 105th were evacu- 
ated by amphibian craft from the reef 
offshore, to which they had swum, on 
the afternoon of July 7, but no ground 
forces reached them until the 2d Divi 
sion arrived at 1130 July 8. 

Not much has been written about the 
effect of the banzai attack and its in- 
tended roll-back on the attitude back at 
corps headquarters toward the 27th Di- 
vision. Feeling was intense, I observed. 
In line for breakfast on the morning of 
July 8 I noted the conversation of two 
Marine Corps officers: “I wonder if they 
are going to court-martial any of these 
27th officers for neglect of duty?” “The 
Japs got through without a shot being 
fired.” This was erroneous, of course; 
the beleaguered soldiers of the 105th 
made a brave, desperate fight in a situa- 
tion for which they were not responsible. 
(11) This is simply noted as a prevailing 
attitude at corps headquarters. General 
Holland Smith said he hoped that the 
2d Division wouldn't get into a fight 
while passing through the 27th. He 
stated flatly that he would not use the 
27th on Tinian. 

On the morning of July 9 Vice Ad- 
miral Kelly Turner held a press confer- 
ence aboard his flagship the Rocky 
Mount. He told correspondents the date 
for the invasions of Guam and Tinian 
so they could make arrangements for 
coverage. Then he launched into the 
subject of the press and _inter-service 
relations; he announced that he was 
killing all the stories written on July 8 
about the banzai attack, and turned to 
me, to my surprise, and said: “You wrote 
a good story, Mr. Sherrod, a fine story 
and it’s true. But it was derogatory to 
the Army.” Upon looking over a copy 
of the story more than four years later, | 
cannot find anything derogatory to the 
Army, unless these true statements can 
be so considered: “About 5 a.m. many 
sake-mad, sword-waving Japs (variously 
estimated at 500 to 2,000) fell upon a 
weak point in our forward line along the 
western shore of Saipan . . . they hit two 
battalions of one regiment which had 
had no previous combat experience, with 


*The records indicate that this plan had been 
determined upon well before the battle by Gen- 
eral Holland Smith, and so ordered. See General 
Griner’s statement in (10).—THE Eprrors. 








Saw Most of the Banzai 
Battle 


Captain Frank H. Olander 
wrote the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL as follows: 

“I have been a member of 
the 27th Division since 1931, and 
on Saipan | commanded Company 
G, 105th Infantry up to July 7. 
I have been on recruiting duty for 
the past three years, and probably 
more than any wartime member 
of the Division do I encounter 
veterans who feel that the division 
fouled up on Saipan—the result of 
the statements about the Division 
written by Robert Sherrod in 
Time, which I consider untrue. 

“Unfavorable comments have 
been widely spread, and we have 
no means of defending the name 
of our famous Division. I am 
proud, myself, of what the 105th 
and my company did on Saipan. 
In my opinion it is an insult to the 
bravery of the officers and men 
who met the banzai charge that 
only Headquarters Company of the 
105th received the Distinguished 
Unit Citation. [Recently the entire 
regiment, less the 3d Battalion and 
Company G, were awarded the 
citation.—Tue Eprrors. | 

“I think I saw more of the ban 
zai-charge battle than any other 
living man, for the simple reason 
that I was up on a slope that over- 
looked the fighting from right 
above it. I saw it all from the 
early darkness and dawn when the 
Japs first hit till a number of hours 
later when | was wounded and 
evacuated. It was a fight against 
terrific odds—an excellent delaying 
action, followed by an attempt at 
envelopment which did not suc- 
ceed and finally the breakthrough 
of the Japs and considerable dis- 
organization as a result. 

“My own company (G) did not 
give an inch. It stayed put and 
so did Company L, and we fought 
it out. 

“The regiment fought with ut- 
most bravery—a determined and 
glorious action. It cut the Jap at- 
tack to ribbons. It did the big part 
of the job of stopping the attack. 

“We left many, many dead on 
that field. But our work that day 
seems to be brushed off the rec- 
ords, if only Headquarters Com- 


pany is to receive a citation.” 
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machine 


light 


STIC ks, 


tied to 
and carefully 
They broke through 
some 1500 yards before they were finally 
stopped. W hat stopped them was Ma- 
artillery Marines. Japs overran 
of Marine artillery but not 
until Marines had fired their 105s point- 
blank with fuses set at 4 


guns, bayonets 


hand grenades 


hoarded mortars 


rines 


two batteries 


10 seconds. 

Of the two infantry battalions whose 
lines the Japs broke, probably no more 
than 300 or 400 men escaped alive and 
unwounded.” What made Admiral Tur 
ner so cautious was this: he had just 
learned that stateside newspapers had 
printed the story of the relief of Ralph 
Smith by Holland Smith. I note in Mr. 
Love's article that the story was passed 
out to a San Francisco newspaper by an 
Army officer returning from Saipan. ‘We 
on Saipan would never have dreamed of 
trying to write any such story. 

The first | knew that the press had 
the story of Smith’s relief by Smith was 
when I returned to Pearl Harbor July 14. 





A Father's Word of 
Appreciation 


Dear Captain Love, 


It is very gratifying to know 
that the Division performed so 
bravely, despite accounts which 


have appeared in print from time 
to time, and it is hoped that your 
version will be the one which will 
y. We have been 
to believe that both 
and 


go down in history. 
led or misled 
leadership performance of 
less 


American 


the men were considerably 
than that typical of 
soldiers 

I learned more about my son's 
death from your article [Captain 
article in the In 
FANTRY JourNa] than | had pre 


\ iously heard. 


Love's original 
\wesome as it was, 
it is clear that he died facing and 
fighting the enemy and that he 
high toll for his life. 
From Lieut. Jack Arps, I learned 
that Ben volunteered to take the 
place of some doctors who were 


exacted a 


lost and that he was trying to or 
ganize a defensive group when the 
Japs struck. However, fate was 
against him and he was lost. Thank 
you for giving recognition to his 
efforts. It is the only tribute we 
have seen. 

Sinc erely ’ 

Ben L. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SALOMON 
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EDMUND G. LOVE 


~s was my custom when passing through 

earl Harbor I asked for an appointment 
ae Admiral Nimitz and saw him for 
15 minutes. He opened the bottom 
drawer of his desk and drew from it a 
copy of Hearst's San Francisco Examiner 
of July 8, which stated in a Washington 
date-lined front-page story: “Allegedly 
excessive loss of life attributed to Marine 
Corps impetuosity of attack has brought 
a breach between Marine and Army com- 
manders in the Pacific. ’ The admiral 
was obviously perturbed that the Saipan 
affair had got into the newspapers, and 
remarked: “You know, we've got to live 
with these people out here.” He asked 
me not to write anything about the 
Saipan controversy, and I told him I had 
no such intention, which indeed I had 
not. I remarked that I thought it was a 
shame to send men into battle as badly 
officered as the 27th appeared to be on 
Saipan—a statement I repeated privately 
to Assistant Secretary of War Lovett 
when I reached Washington a few days 


” Jater. 


In Pearl Harbor I found that the chief 
topic of conversation among Army, Navy 
and Marine officers was the S aipan con- 
troversy. In the United States in the 
following weeks it became scarcely less 
so. When casualty figures, including 
those of the banzai attack, became known 
the Hearst editors abandoned their initial 
thesis that Saipan proved just how Ma- 
rines lost more lives than soldiers. But 
in the New York Journal-American for 
July 17 the editorial attack shifted only 
slightly: “The American people were 
shocked at the staggering casualties on 
Saipan, even before the fall of the island. 
The Army’s advocate of more cautious 
tactics has been relieved of his com- 
mand . . . The supreme command in the 





Pacific should, of course, be logically and 
efficiently entrusted to General Dou: 
MacArthur.” Next day the same paper 
continued: “There were 15,053 casw| 
ties in all categories of killed, wounded 
and missing . . . This was a high and 
dreadful price . . . The important and 
significant thing the American people 
DO know is that equally difficult and 
hazardous military operations conducted 
in the Pacific War under the command 
of General Douglas MacArthur have 
been successfully completed with little 
loss of life in all cases.” Next day Lieu 
tenant General Richardson announced 
in Honolulu that Major General Ralph 
Smith had received command of an 
other division. This, in effect, absolved 
Ralph Smith of any blame in connection 
with his relief on Saipan, though Rich 
ardson’s own Buckner Board did 
complete its investigation of Ralph 
Smith’s blameworthiness until more than 
two weeks later. 

These articles seemed to me to be un 
true or unjust, but I still wrote nothing 
about the Saipan controversy. I did edit 
a picture story for Life w hich failed to 
give the 27th Division as much credit 
for the Saipan victory as I gave the two 
Marine divisions which had made the 
assault landings and established the 
beachhead. In his complaints against me 
General Griner listed the Life article 
along with the Time article published in 
September, though it contained no criti 
cism of the 27th. 

Speculation continued in the press. As 
Mr. Love states, editorial comment ap 
peared in virtually all large newspapers. 
One newspaper (the New York Herald 
Tribune) in early September front-paged 
a lopsided version of what happened on 
Saipan from what it called “a Congres: 
sional source thoroughly familiar with 
the Saipan situation.” Then, on Sep 
tember 9, Holland Smith returned to 
Washington and held a s conference 
despite forebodings in the Naval high 
command. General Smith conducted 
himself with surprising restraint, but the 
Associated Press story concerning the in 
terview had the effect of defending 
Ralph Smith and blaming the Marines 
Ralph Smith’s Legion of Merit citation 
for Makin was printed. (“The present 
high standard of battle efficiency of the 
27th Infantry Division reflects great 
credit on himself and has been a materia! 
contribution to the success of the United 
States armed forces in the Central Pa 
cific area.”)) (Ralph Smith’s corps com 
mander, Holland Smith, had been r 
luctant to recommend him for a medal 
on the strength of his Makin perform 
ance. When H. Smith was persuaded, 
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Smith had received an Army citation 
medal from General Richardson.» 
(o the uninformed public the impli- 
mn was now clear: Holland Smith 

been wrong in relieving the com- 
der of an exceptional Army division. 
lear up this misconception, and to 
put the Battle of Saipan in what |] 
thought was its proper perspective, 1 
\ the story called “The Generals 
Smith” for the September 18 issue of 


(he 27th Division had been un- 

unate since its mobilization in Octo- 
er, 1940. It was neither subjected to the 
relentless shaking-up that most National 
Guard divisions received—a key plan for 
those divisions frequently stressed by 
Generals Marshall and McNair—nor was 
it thoroughly mixed with trainees from 
other sections of the United States to rid 
t of the home-town atmosphere. Nearly 
four years after mobilization seven of the 
nine battalion commanders, two of the 
three regimental commanders and the 
assistant division commander (a former 
state legislator) were New York Na- 
tional Guard officers. The _ battalion 
commanders who landed on Saipan were 
considerably older than such officers | 
met between early 1942 and mid-1945 in 
other Army divisions, averaging 42.44 
years. (The battalion commanders of 
the two Marine divisions at Saipan av- 
eraged 33.) The 27th had its morale 
troubles before the war. A writer for 
Life visited Camp McClellan and wrote 
in the August 18, 1941 issue, without 
identifying the division, “the men have 
no confidence in their officers.” The 
men plastered their area with the the 
slogan “OHIO”—COver the Hill in Oc- 
tober). The magazine writer, George 
Caturani, went on to say: 

[he men complain about junior and 
senior officers indiscriminately. They say 
most of them do not know their jobs. The 
officers argue with the noncoms on tac- 
tical points and are frequently outargued, 
losing the respect of their men 

Its [the Division’s] commanding gen 
eral says: “Morale is very high.” The 
men tell a different story. I talked to 
some 400 privates from five different 
regiments. Fifty per cent of them say 
they will desert (“ go over the hill” in 
\rmy slang) after their year’s period of 
service is over. 

Che division has its own unique “V 
Campaign.” Instead of V, the word 
OHIO is chalked on the walls of latrines, 
held artillery piéces and cars. It means 
OVER THE HILL IN OCTOBER. 

The Division arrived in Hawaii in 
March, 1942, and took up garrison duty. 
Its first elements did not see combat 
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He 271TH INFANTRY DtvisioNn 
APO 27 
31 October 1944 


Supyect: Alleged Promiscuous 
Shooting 

To : Commanding General, 
27th Infantry Division, 
APO 27 


1. While in action against the 
enemy on Butaritari Island, Makin 
Atoll on 22 November 1943, I, as 
company commander, Company 
“C,” 165th Infantry, reported to 
the Battalion Command Post at 
about 0900 and received orders to 
send two patrols of one platoon 
each as anti-sniper patrols through 
the area from the West Tank Trap 
to a point about 800 yards east 
covering the island from the lagoon 
to the ocean. 

2. Upon my return to my com- 
pany command post, I thoroughly 
instructed the patrol leaders, ‘QOnd 
Lieut. Merrit L. Pequeen and 
S/Sgt Emanuel DeFabees, in their 
mission. I warned them that be- 
cause of other troops in the vicinity 
they would not, except in emer 
gency, fire on any ground targets 
and that in firing on targets in trees 
they would fire towards the ocean. 

3. Upon the return of the pa- 
trols, S/Sgt DeFabees reported to 
me that when he had gone about 
200 yds. firing broke out to his im- 
mediate rear. He was immediately 
stopped by an individual who 
identified himself as Major Gen 
eral [Holland M.] Smith. General 
Smith demanded his rank. Upon 





Statement on the Makin Battle 





learning it, General Smith thor 
oughly berated S /Sgt DeFabees in 
very profane language and ended 
by stating that if the promiscuous 
firing continued he (General 
Smith) would take the rifles away 
from the platoon. $ /Sgt DeFabees 
stated that his platoon had not 
fired a single round prior to meet 
ing General Smith. He identified 
the unit firing as a detail digging 
graves. 

4. Lieut. Pequeen upon seeing 
S/Sgt DeFabees talking with 
someone, went over and reported 
to General Smith. He in turn was 
dressed down and General Smith 
repeated his threat to take away 
the rifles of the patrol. Lieut. Pe 
queen confirmed the fact that 
neither patrol had fired prior to the 
incident. 

During the completion of the 
patrol, two snipers were located 
and killed within 200 yards of the 
spot where General Smith was:en 
—— 

6. Subsequently General Hol 
land Smith released the following 
story to Time Magazine which was 
included in a long article about the 
General. 

“He CGeneral Smith) had en 
countered a young Army lieuten- 
ant at Makin firing wildly into the 
trees. The lieutenant was sO ex 
cited that it was necessary for Gen 
eral Smith to grab him by the arm 
to attract his attention.” 

Cuartes E. Coares, Jr. 
Captain, Infantry 
Actg Asst. G-4 








until 20 months later—possibly a war- 
time record—at Makin; one reinforced 
regiment (the 165th) was committed 
against the minor resistance there. The 
106th Infantry had been in Hawaii just 
two years when it was committed on 
Eniwetok. The 105th Infantry was un- 
der fire for the first time at Saipan, ex- 
cepting one battalion which had been 
attached to the force at Makin. The fact 
that the division was so long relegated 
to garrison duty was not the fault of the 
men in the division, nor was the lack of 
combat which usually results in a divi- 
sion’s officers being shaken up for the 
next battle. Contrast the conditions 
within the two Marine divisions at Sai- 


pan: the 2d was fighting its third major 
battle and the 4th its second within five 
months. 

Mr. Love makes much of the fact that 
Admiral Nimitz forwarded General 
Richardson's request for cancellation of 
my credentials as a war correspondent 
(this is the second time he has printed it 
in the INFANTRY JouRNAL). His remark 
“The Navy Department forwarded them 
to General Marshall after seconding Ad 
miral Nimitz’s recommendation” is flatly 
untrue. Admiral King replied to Gen 
eral Marshall that: “The article in Time 
was presented for review to War Depart 
ment Public Relations and Navy De 
partment Public Relations. Neither took 
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exception to it. (12) In the circumstances 
there is no ground for rescinding the 
creditation of Mr. Sherrod.” Admiral 
Nimitz repeated these details to me when 
I saw him again at Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 4, 1944. He had forwarded Gen 
eral Richardson's recommendation with 
approval, he said, because he understood 
that the article in question had been 
printed without being submitted to cen- 
sorship. Admiral King had told him 
about this in person, he added. 

In the same communication, Admiral 
King told General Marshall that he was 
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“more concerned as to the implications 
of the investigation conducted by the 
Board convened by General Richardson 
on 4 July 1944 . . . General Richard- 
son's unilateral handling of this problem 
of joint command by an ex-parte in- 
vestigation was, in my opinion, improper 
and prejudicial to inter-service relations.” 
General Richardson's so-called prejudi- 
cial handling of inter-service relations 
antedated anything Time printed by two 
months. (11) 

Obviously, Admiral King’s informa- 
tion indicated that the Time story about 





Saipan was on the whole true, or 
would have rescinded my credentia 
surely, it is unusual for the Chief 


Naval Operations to disapprove a reque 


from the Commander in Chief of 
Pacific Fleet on such a minor matte; 
the accrediting of a single war co 


spondent. Other correspondents in ‘| 


Pacific had their credentials rescinded 
routine fashion, upon requests from \ 
cers considerably inferior to Admi 
Nimitz. 
Admiral Nimitz 


kept his 





he 


if 


ral 
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thoughts to himself more closely than 















As records, until recently 
top secret, clearly show, 
Mr. Sherrod’s article pub- 
lished in Time and re 
produced in our November issue 
became a matter for discussion in 
the highest military and naval 
realms. In his article, “Smith 
versus Smith,” Mr. Love has em- 
phasized the impact of the Time 
article which Mr. Sherrod defends 
in this issue of The Journat. 
The official records show that 
Time's article was presented to 
the Army Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions for review and that it was 
handled personally by the Director, 
who was the late Major General 
Alexander Surles. The manuscript 
was returned without the formal 
stamp of clearance to Time Mag- 
azine after a telephone conversa 
tion between General Surles and 
the Chief of Time's Washington 
Bureau, in which General Surles 
said that no security was involved 
in the article, that the Bureau of 
Public Relations did not have the 
records from which to check the 
accuracy of the article, and that 
therefore the War Department had 
no comment to make upon it. 
General Surles went on to em- 
phasize, however, that in his opin- 
ion Time's story appeared to pre- 
sent the case of the 27th Division 
but sketchily yet gave the Marine 
side of the case at considerable 
length. General Surles further 
emphasized that the article would 
have a bad effect on the men of 
the 27th Division, and also upon 
the people of the State of New 
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Time’s Article 


York from which the 27th Divi- 
sion came. He strongly advised 
that the article not be printed at 
all unless Time could be most cer- 
tain that every detail of it was 
accurate. 

Among the actions taken by 
General Griner, who by that 
time was commanding the 27th 
Division, to offset what he con- 
sidered the extremely discouraging 
effect of the Time article upon 
his troops was to request officially 
that the War Department make a 
public announcement to offset the 
effect of the article. 

This idea was strongly sup- 
ported by Admiral Nimitz who 
wrote to General Marshall and rec- 
ommended the release of General 
Griner’s letter, saying “I concur 
that it is most desirable to remove 
any misconception that may exist 
as to courage of the personnel of 
the 27th Division. I consider that 
this can best be accomplished in 
the form of a statement by an ofh- 
cer who was in command of the 
operations on Saipan. | understand 
that Lieutenant General Holland 
Smith feels that there is no ques- 
tion as to personal bravery. I will 
follow up the matter of a personal 
statement by him if you consider 
that this is an appropriate way to 
handle the matter.” 

In a letter to Admiral King, 
Admiral Nimitz also expressed 
very emphatically his opinion of 


the article Mr. Sherrod had pre- 


- pared for Time Magazine in the 


following words: “I am in com- 
plete accord with the objections 


raised by General Richardson to 
the publication of the articles 
which in my opinion are con- 
trary to the best interests of the 
nation. I am anxious to remove the 
stigma from the 27th Division 
which has resulted from the pub- 
lication of the articles in question.” 

Admiral Nimitz recommended 
that a statement be issued by the 
Navy Department or by Admiral 
Nimitz himself, and his conclusion 
contained the following passage: 
“Since the articles in question are 
highly prejudicial to the mainte- 
nance of good relations between 
the Army and Navy in this theater 
of war, the dissemination of infor- 
mation of this kind is a distinct dis- 
service not only to the public but 
to the armed forces. I recommend 
therefore that steps be taken to 
identify the author or authors and 
to establish the responsibility for 
the publication of these arti- 
cles...” 

Admiral Nimitz ended by recom- 
mending that if the authors of 
the articles on the Saipan matter 
were correspondents accredited to 
the Army or the Navy that their 
papers be taken from them. 

It was soon disclosed that Mr. 
Robert Sherrod had supplied to 
Time Magazine the basic material 
for the article which appeared. Mr. 
Sherrod had earlier been compli- 
mented by Admiral Nimitz in a 
personal letter for his excellent 
work as a war correspondent in the 
Pacific area. In the end, although 
General Richardson as well as 
Admiral Nimitz had considered 
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r he other high-ranking officer—Army, satisfactory and commendable manner.” 


ials— \..vy or Marine—I met either in Wash- The words “with one exception” per- 
of of ‘soton or in the Pacific. On December U.S. Casualties on Saipan tained to the 27th Division—they were 
quest 4 when he told me of his recent conver- stricken from this report on Admiral 
she sion with Admiral King, he mentioned + Days in Nimitz’s recommendation.* 

or that he had endorsed General Richard- Unit Killed Combat Mr. Love's “no basis in fact” is a severe 


rel son's recommendation, he never censured 
either at that time or any other occa- 
ed in sion between then and VJ Day. 

1 off What of Admiral Spruance? In his 
| report on the Marianas operation 


4th Marine 


characterization to pin on any reporter's 
Division 


story. Actually, my story of the Saipan 
controversy had very firm basis in fact 
which cannot be refuted or glossed over. 


+ pee 1109 26 
27th Division ... 1053 22 


miral fir 2d Marine 


he said: “With one exception all units 
involved in the operation and all eche- 





Division 


sewers 957 23 








*1st endorsement, 16 September 1944, Cin- 
CPac serial 002921 to ComFIFTHFleet serial 











inner 00501 dated 30 August 1944 
et lons of command performed in a most 
7 

the Time article (to use General warned of its apparent bias. In the _ tion and resentment of the men of 
Richardson’s oficial words) “an ex- future, 1 believe the Bureau of the 27th Division and their fam- 
ample of irresponsible reporting Public Relations of both the Navy _ ilies and friends concerning these 
. . » prejudicial to that measure of and the War Departments, when derogatory statements, I feel that 
mutual interest, respect and cooper- clearing the matter for publication, the case will not be improved by 
ation that is essential to the success should consider the effect upon appeal to the press. Such a step is 
of joint operations in this theater,” security which may result from more likely to result in embittering 
General Marshall agreed with stories likely to cause or aggravate an already regrettable situation. 
Admiral King that Mr. Sherrod’s friction between the Services. Or- “I have complete confidence in 
papers should not be taken from ders to this effect have been issued the 27th Division, and I am cer- 
him. to the War Department Bureau tain that at the first opportunity 

Admiral King, however, al- of Public Relations. the Division will conclusively 
though he shared Admiral Nimitz’ “The information at hand indi- _ refute the implications of the Time 
desire that the men of the 27th cates that relationships between article. Also | am certain that this 
Division should not be unjustly the Marine and Army forces on course will be far more effective 
criticized because General Ralph Saipan deteriorated beyond mere _ than to resort to the press to settle 
Smith had been relieved, wrote in healthy rivalry. Corrective meas- a question of honor.” 
a secret memorandum to General ures are needed if we are to re- General Marshall, it is apparent, 
Marshall as follows: “I offer the move the potentiality of similar felt quite strongly that the Bureau 
frank opinion it would do harm troubles in our future operations. of Public Relations had erred in 
rather than good.” In order to obviate all possible not declaring Time's article a vio- 

General Marshall, also in a top embarrassment to the Joint Com- _ lation of security owing to the fric- 
secret memorandum to Admiral mand, the War Department has __ tion it seemed bound to cause. A 
King, said with respect to the ar-__ transferred General Ralph Smith memorandum from General Mar- 
ticle itself: “I feel that harm rather from the theater. shall to General Surles strongly 
than good would result from at- “It seems to me that a practical suggests that the Bureau of Public 
tempting to adjust the matter step toward mending the situation Relations more carefully consider 
through the press and that no would be for each of us to point the effect on security from “such 
further action should be taken on out to the senior officer of our own _ stories, which are likely to cause or 
General Griner’s letter. It would Service in the Pacific Ocean Area aggravate friction between the 
also seem that any further public that the prevention of such a_ Services.” 
statements would merely aggravate state of affairs is squarely his own This, it seems to The Journat, 
the controversy. The 27th Division _ responsibility, as is also the task is one of the most important aspects 
will have other opportunities to of promptly remedying it should of the Time article. It seems to us 
vindicate its record and the Navy it be found to exist. I enclose to have been a matter between the 
Department might then consider proposed draft of a message to be editors of Time and their Maker as 
the desirability of expressing ap- sent to Admiral Nimitz and Gen- to whether they ought to publish 
preciation of the Division’s efforts. eral Richardson by you and by me. _ in time of war an article which it 

ee ee Please give me your frank reaction seems apparent to us, as to Admi- 

“Upon inquiry I find that the _ to this suggestion.” ral Nimitz, General Marshall, 
War Department Bureau of Public General Marshall also wrote di- General Richardson and General 
Relations returned the Time article _ rectly to General Griner acknowl- Surles, was bound to have a dis- 
without the formal stamp of clear- edging the receipt of General  tressing effect upon the morale of 
ance; while information by which Griner's letter through Admiral an entire Infantry Division, if not 
to check the accuracy of the article King, and said further: “... While upon all Army combat troops in the 
was lacking, Time's local office was _I can fully appreciate the indigna- _ Pacific. 
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Letter from General Richardson 


Che following answer to the Satur- 
day Evening Post's series of articles by 
Holland Smith appeared in the Post 
of December 11, 1948. 

“It is regrettable that the American 
people must be treated to the undig 
nified spectac le of senior ofhcers of 
the Services casting aspersions at one 
another in the press. But since Gen 
eral Holland Smith, of the Marine 
Corps, has seen fit to write a series of 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post, 
which in my judgment are distorted, 
malicious and misleading, self-respect 
demands that he be answered in order 
to keep the record straight. 

“In his first article, “Tarawa Was A 
Mistake, Holland Smith claims that 
I was obsessed with the idea of mak- 
the Pacific offensive an Army 
show and relegating the Marines to 
I had no obsession. 
My concern stemmed from my lack 
of confidence in him. It was my duty 
to be sure that the Army troops, which 
were ordered turned over to Marine 
command for operational control, 
should be assured competent leader- 


ou 
ing 


a secondary role. 


ship. 

“Early in the Pacific campaign, 
even before Tarawa, I formed the 
opinion that Holland Smith lacked 
the necessary training and qualifica- 
tions to exercise the high command of 
Army troops in battle. On several oc- 
casions this matter was discussed with 
Admiral Nimitz, the commander in 
chief of the theater, and it was sug- 
gested to him that he employ for the 
operations a corps commander with 
complete headquarters and the neces- 
sary General Smith’s 
conduct of the Battle of Tarawa in- 
creased my concern. In consequence, 
on December 27, 1943, about a month 
after the attack, I submitted an ofh- 
cial recommendation to Admiral Nim- 
itz urging the employment in future 
operations of a corps commander. It 
was shown that until this war the Ma- 
rines had never had divisions nor 
corps. The regiment was the largest 
peacetime unit of their corps, and 
through no fault of theirs, they had 
not had the opportunity to develop 
division and corps commanders. 


corps troops. 


“My apprehension grew as the re- 
ports from Makin were received. In 
this operation, Holland Smith accom- 
panied the regimental combat team of 
the 27th Infantry Division assigned 
to capture the island, despite the fact 
that in his article he admits that he 
considered it an operation of the most 
negligible and minor character. Not 
once but several times he stigmatizes 
this operation as one of insignificance, 
which, if true, logically should have 
caused him to entrust it to Major 
General Ralph Smith, who was pres- 
ent commanding the Army troops. 

“But instead, he remained either 
on the U.S.S. Pennsylvania or on 
shore at Makin, four and one-half 
days, from the 20th of November un- 
til 12:30 P.M. on the 24th, when he 
emplaned for Tarawa. During this 
period, the 2d Marine Division was 
engaged in a fight to the death at 
Tarawa, suffering extraordinary casu- 
alties, which had been periodically 
reported to him by dispatch. By his 
orders from higher authority, he was 
the tactical commander of both Ta- 
rawa and Makin, and he cannot es- 
cape responsibility for not being pres- 
ent at Tarawa and directing the most 
crucial action of the whole operation. 
His article, which unfairly casts asper- 
sions upon the action of the 27th In- 
fantry Division, leaves the impression 
that he is throwing up a smoke screen. 
As a matter of record, Makin was cap- 
tured in three days. 

“On the fourth day the combat 
troops were re-emboated for their re- 
turn to Honolulu while the base 
troops took over the island. It was a 
remarkably efficient operation, con- 
ducted strictly according to Army tac- 
tical doctrines. Sixty-nine men were 
killed, which is a relatively small 
number for the seizure of an island 
defended by 900-odd Japanese—not 
just the 290 combat troops as stated by 
Holland Smith. The remainder were 
engineer and service troops, which 
were armed and fought to the last. . . . 

“Passing now to the Saipan contro- 
versy discussed in his second article, 
his remarks relative to me, to speak 
charitably, are distorted and mislead- 
ing. They are unworthy of a reply 


except for the fact that it is impossible 
to leave unchallenged his statements 
that I ‘berated the entire Marine 
Corps’ and said that ‘a marine was 
not qualified to command a corps.’ | 
categorically deny these statements. 
Never would it enter my head to gen- 
eralize or to reflect upon the whole 
body of the Marines, for whom I have 
the greatest admiration. 
“Despite their precipitate commit- 
ment to battle, the [Army's] 27th In- 
fantry Division fought valiantly [on 
Saipan]. Their officers followed the 
lessons learned in their training. The 
action of the 105th Infantry, assisted 
by a battalion of the 10th Marine 
Artillery, annihilated the final coun- 
terattack of the Japanese which ter 
minated the Saipan campaign. 
“Probably nothing would have 
come of this incident had the 27th Di- 
vision and other elements of the Army 
under Holland Smith not felt that 
they had been treated with great in- 
justice and prejudice. War is a series 
of mistakes. Everyone makes them, 
but Holland Smith held up to ridicule 
and disparagement only those of the 
27th Division. Injustice burns the 
soul, especially in battle, where hu- 
man life is involved. 
“After the battle of Saipan, five 
Army generals who had participated 
in the campaign wrote me official let- 
ters relative to Holland Smith’s un- 
fitness to command Army troops. All 
of these letters are part of the official 
files of the Departr.ent of the Army. 
“It is unfortunate that it is necessary 
to publish these derogatory estimates 
of another officer. Since, however, 
General Smith has made unwarranted 
charges, it is proper that the Ameri- 
can people, the lives of whose sons are 
involved, should have these charges 
challenged by the facts, so that they 
may draw their own conclusions rela- 
tive to the leadership displayed in 
these campaigns. After Saipan, Hol- 
land Smith was never again permitted 
by higher authority to command Army 
combat troops.” 
Rosert C. Ricnarpson, Jr. 
Lieutenant General, 
U.S. Army (Ret.) 

New York, N. Y. 
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Where Did They Come From? 


HEN FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT DIED 
\pril, 1945, our chance of getting a 
and account of his war administra 
died with him. The next most inti 
record would have been an ac 
unt written by his aide and wartime 
ego, Harry Hopkins. Few of our 
level leaders took time to make notes 
important conferences and decisions 
during the war. Hopkins was an excep- 
tion. By the end of the war he had col 
lected a mass of important documents 
which he planned to use in writing his 
memoirs. But Hopkins was living on 
borrowed time and like his chief literally 
worked himself to death trying to defeat 
the Axis. He died early in 1946. This 
left the burden of bringing to light the 
material contained in forty filing cabi 
nets of Hopkins’ papers to his friend 
and former colleague, Robert E. Sher 
wood. After living with these papers 
for two and a half years—and having 
shared some of the same experiences as 
a Presidential aide, Sherwood has writ- 
ten a superb biography of Hopkins and 
a fascinating account of Hopkins’ rela- 
tionship to the President. It is a book 
that tells the story of the war from the 
American policy-making level with paral- 
lel references to the same level in London 
and Moscow. 

A near-fatal illness in 1939 put an 
end to Hopkins’ political ambitions and 
laid the basis for his unique wartime re- 
lationship with the President. Unlike 
most of the men who entered Roosevelt's 
ofice, Hopkins never asked for any- 
thing for himself after 1939—only for a 
chance to serve. No one who had tangled 
with Hopkins in public affairs doubted 
his ability, but nearly everyone distrusted 
his economics. Though he had no train- 
ing for war administration or diplomacy, 
Hopkins proved to have a remarkably 
keen eye for the strategic and political 
problems of coalition war. Winston 
Churchill, who came to love Hopkins, 
called him “Lord Root of the Matter” 
because he never lost track of the most 
important elements in a problem how- 
ever far afield the immediate discussion 
led. President Truman, in awarding 
Hopkins a Distinguished Service Medal 
at the end of the war, spoke of his “pierc- 


*ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS: An Inti- 

te Biography. By Robert E. Sherwood. Har- 
per and Brothers. 979 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $6.00. 
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A REVIEW BY H. A. DeWEERD 


Sherwood’s biography of Hopkins is a book of the very first impor- 


tance that tells the story of the war from the American policy-making 


level with parallel references to the same levels in London and Moscow. 


ing understanding” of the manifold 
problems of global war. Secretary Stim- 
son once wrote: “It is a godsend to have 
Hopkins in the White House.” 

Hopkins’ position as Presidential aide 
was a vague one. Before Sherwood’s 
book it was impossible for anyone out- 
side the White House or War Depart- 
ment to measure his great contribution 
toward the winning of the war. His ef- 
fectiveness as a Presidential spokesman 
in inter-coalition discussions rested on 
Hopkins’ ability to read the mind 
Roosevelt correctly and win the con 
fidence of Churchill and Stalin. Be- 
cause of the secret nature of his work, 
General Marshall once said he thought 
Hopkins’ great services to his country 
during the war “would never even 
vaguely be appreciated.” Sherwood’s 
book will go far toward correcting that. 
It also should clear up some absurd mis- 
understandings and vicious rumors cir- 
culated about Hopkins during the war. 

Hopkins was never in good health 
after 1939 when half of his stomach was 
removed. He kept himself going only 
by an elaborate schedule of medication 
and by periodic blood transfusions. For 
a frail man who looked as if he were 
about to collapse at any time, Hopkins 
showed really amazing toughness. When 
the excitement of great events was upon 
him, he could endure almost any suf- 
fering and work for endless hours. He 
made a trip from Scotland to Archangel 
and back in a British naval patrol plane 
in July, 1941, a trip which Russian air- 
men regarded with awe and which sub- 
jected him and the crew of the PBY to 
immense strain. Hopkins left his medi 
cines in Moscow and reached the British 
fleet at Scapa Flow in a state of almost 
complete prostration. Yet within a week 
he was taking part in the Churchill- 
Roosevelt discussions at the Atlantic 
Charter meeting. 

The enormous increase in the tasks 
and responsibilities of the President in 
wartime made it physically impossible 
for the commander in chief to do all - 
things required of him. Even with 


Admiral 
Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to assist him, there were still too 
many things for the President to do. 
Roosevelt could not read all the papers 
which came to his office; he could not see 
all the people who wanted to see him. 
Nor could the President leave Washing 
ton on short notice to carry on personal 
discussions with Churchill and Stalin 

but Hopkins could do some of these 
things and help with others. 


chief ot staff 
and with the 


Presidential 
Leahy 


Hopkins came to dinner one night in 
1940 and stayed in the White House for 
the next three and a half years. He pro 
tected the President from useless visitors 
and pushed promising ideas and men. 
Incoming cables were routed across his 
desk and a stream of ideas were fun 
neled through him to the President. He 
made it his prime purpose in life to find 
out just what Roosevelt wanted done, 
then never relaxed until it was accom 
plished. Because he could get action on 
pressing matters more quickly than any 
one else in Washington, generals and 
admirals often used Hopkins as a chan 
nel to the President. His interests and 
judgments were in the main good. It 
was Hopkins who gave Vannevar Bush’s 
idea for the National Defense Research 
Council the push it needed. Without 
this help there might have been no 
atomic bomb. 

With the exception of supporting 
Chennault against Stilwell in their bit 
ter controversy, Hopkins was right on 
nearly every important strategic or po 
litical problem during the war. He was 
among the first Americans to conclude 
that Britain would not go down to defeat 
under the German attack in 1940-41. He 
was among the first of Allied leaders to 
take an optimistic view of Russia's 
chances in 1941-42. He was a consistent 
champion of a direct invasion of France 
as the quickest way of getting at the seat 
of German power. He strongly sup 
ported Roosevelt's early choice of Gen 
eral Marshall as commander of Over 
torp, and he struggled hard to keep 
Churchill and Roosevelt up to their 
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promises to launch an invasion of France 
at the earliest date possible. Though he 
greatly admired the Chinese and would 
have been delighted to have extended 
more aid to them than was possible —he 
never departed from the conviction that 
the war had to be won in Europe first. If 
this meant turning down the requests of 
his good friend T. V. Soong, it was done 
sorrowfully, 

Seen in retrospect, Hopkins’ visit to 
Russia in the summer of 1941 may be 
regarded as a turning point in the war. 
\t this time, and even later, many Al- 


but it was done. 


lied intelligence estimates of Russia's 
capacity to resist the German attack were 
stated in terms of weeks or months. 
None that has come to my attention 
spoke of years. Until Hopkins arrived 
at the Kremlin in July, 1941, the Rus- 
sians had given no firm military infor- 

mation to B ritain or the United States. 
Yet Hopkins was able in the course of 
two long conferences with Stalin to get 
detailed information as to German and 
Russian strengths and reports on the 
performance of gun, tank and plane 
types. When Marshal Stalin told him 





[After the Quebec Conference] 
Marshall was accordingly informed 
that he was to assume command, 
at the same time retaining his status 
as Chief of Staff while Eisenhower 
would be recalled to Washington 
as Acting Chief of Staff. But then 
there started a hullabaloo which 
assumed fantastic proportions and 
which resulted, as was so often the 
case, in vicious newspaper and 
Congressional attacks on Hopkins. 
The appointment of Marshall to 
the supreme command of Over- 
Lord was vehemently opposed by 
Admiral King and General Arnold 
on the ground that Marshall could 
not be spared from his position as 
their colleague and, indeed, 
knowledged leader in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Leahy 
agreed with them on this and said 
so when Roosevelt asked for his 
opinion, but he made no positive 
attempts to influence the Presi- 
dent’s decision. King, however, 
was by no means difhdent in stat- 
ing his opinion. He said, “We 
have the winning combination 
here in Washington. Why break 
it up?” He said that if the pro- 
posed appointment went through, 
Marshall would be wearing “two 
hats,” one as Chief of Staff and 
the other as supreme commander. 
This was always productive of con- 
fusion and danger; for instance, 
as King pointed out, Stilwell was 
at the moment wearing “five hats” 


—as Chief of Staff to the General- 


*From Roosevelt and Hopkins. By 
Robert E. Sherwood. Copyright, 1948, 
by Robert E. Sherwood. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, Publishers. 





Everybody Got in the Act” 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


issimo, as Deputy to Mountbatten, 
as supreme commander in the CBI 
theater, as field commander in 
Northern Burma and as controller 
of the distribution of Lend-Lease 
to China, this last post being in 
some ways the most important and 
by all odds the most controversial 
of all. King pointed out and so did 
Arnold that neither Eisenhower 
nor anyone else who might be ap- 
pointed Acting Chief of Staff could 
possibly have Marshall's extraordi- 
nary sense of the requirements of 
global war, his knowledge of land, 
sea and air logistics, his balanced 
judgment as to the importance of 
one theater or one ally or one arm 
of the service as opposed to another. 
Furthermore, if Eisenhower were 
to become Acting Chief of Staff the 
regrettable but real lack of cordial- 
ity which characterized the rela- 
tionship between him and Mac- 
Arthur could become a source of 
major embarrassments. So violent 
was the sentiment in the Navy and 
in the Air Force for keeping Mar- 
shall in Washington that it inevi- 
tably erupted into print. 

The editorials in the Army and 
Navy Journal and the Register 
which had provoked the subse- 
quent disgraceful uproar had un- 
doubtedly been planted by some- 
one in high authority in the War 
or Navy Department; I do not 
know who it was and it makes little 
difference on the final record but 
there was then and probably al- 
ways will be the possibility of ter- 
rible dangers in the deliberate and 
irresponsible use of the malicious 
“leak” as a political weapon. . . 











good administrator. 


that what Russia needed to stave off the 
German assault was antiaircraft guns 
and aluminum, Hopkins rightly con. 
cluded that the Red Army would be 
fighting Germans long after the lat ‘st 
date set in Allied intelligence reports. | 
was on Hopkins’ findings that the aid-to- 
Russia program was undertaken. It js, 
I think, also correct to say that without 
Hopkins’ pioneering missions the war 
time collaboration between Roosevelt. 
Churchill and Stalin would have pro 
duced less than it did. 

This book casts a great deal of light on 
the peculiar war-making habits of the 
three heads of state. A stranger wander. 
ing into the President's office at critical 
stages of the war might have been a little 
aghast at the apparent lack of earnest 
ness or concentration. The “Chief” 
might be found working at his stamp 
collection. Hopkins might appear like a 
scarecrow wearing an outlandish purple 
bathrobe. The impression created was 
anything but that of a traditional mili- 
tary headquarters working at top speed. 
Yet the Roosevelt team got a tremendous 
amount of work done. And whether you 
like them or not, they achieved inter- 
Allied cooperation to a far greater degree 
than had ever been attained in history. 

Like Churchill, Roosevelt had an oc- 
casional hankering for military side- 
shows; but he was less likely to overrule 
his Chiefs of Staff than Churchill was. 
Sherwood gives it as his opinion that 
Roosevelt decided against the unanimous 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff only 
once during the war. This was in con- 
nection with Torcn, the North African 
campaign. According to the memoirs of 
Hull and Stimson, Roosevelt was not a 
Administration as 
such did not interest him. When we 
went into campaigns such as North 
Africa unprepared on the political front, 
the resulting confusion surprised him. 
He was surprised at the uproar created in 
the United States and in the United 
Nations over the promise given to Rus- 
sia for two additional votes in the As- 
sembly. He was surprised at the indig- 
nation with which Churchill received 
his well-meant recommendations for 
dealing with India, Hong Kong and 
other problems of the British Empire. 
Yet on the big things the President was 
not surprised. When he said in 1940: 
“I do not think the Axis is going to win 
this war,” he was right and all the pessi- 
mists were wrong. For all his faults 
Roosevelt was a superb commander in 
chief. 

Sherwood’s book is the only American 
literary effort thus far that can hold its 
own in interest with Churchill's bril- 
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liantly written memoirs. To a consider 
able extent the Hopkins-Roosevelt story 
is necessary to fill out the portrait of 
Churchill as a war leader. Sherwood 
shows that contrary to the accepted Brit- 
ish tradition, it was Churchill, not 
Roosevelt, who became emotional at 
various crises of the war. Churchill 
needed the stimulus of brilliant com- 
pan’ and good liquor at dinner; Roose- 
velt could eat alone if necessary—and the 
food in the White House was seldom 
oood. Some of the Prime Minister’s most 
masterful analyses of the war came after 
a good dinner. His reluctance to com- 
mit Britain’s last divisions to the grim 
task of invading France was based on his 
concept that the war would be won 
‘after the German attack on Russia) by 
superior sea and air power and above all 
by superior wits. This led him to ques- 
tion the “battleworthiness” of the new 
American divisions which General Mar- 
shall was “manufacturing” almost mi- 
raculously on a “production-line basis.” 
Perhaps one reason why Roosevelt kept 
insisting on Torcxu was simply that he 
wanted American ground forces to get 
into action in 1942 against Germans. 
This might convince Churchill that our 
divisions were ready for combat. Once 
confident that Russia would survive the 
German attack, Churchill’s next concern 
was for all those German divisions get- 
ting “battle experience” in Russia. 
When Stalin twitted about the failure 
to launch an invasion of France, saying 
that if British infantry fought the Ger- 
mans as the RAF had done, they no 
longer would be afraid of them, Church- 
ill came back with the statement: “I par- 
dyn that remark only on account of the 
bravery of the Russian troops.” 

Churchill’s eagerness to exhaust all 
strategic possibilities except a direct in 
vasion of France prompted some of the 
most brilliant oral argumentation of the 
war. At one meeting with Stalin, 
Churchill's interpreter was so completely 
engrossed in the virtuosity of the Prime 
Minister's performance that he forgot to 
take down a word he was saying. As far 
as the United States was concerned, it 
is clear that Churchill underestimated 
our capacity to build and operate a stra- 
tegic air force and our capacity to build 
large armies and lead them successfully 
against German opposition. 

Yet when the invasion decision was 
firmly made no one was more helpful 
than Churchill. He alone made the 
artificial harbors possible. The curt note 
he sent to the British staff simply told 
them “Build a harbor . . . it must float 
with the tide. . . . Don’t argue.” Stalin 
described Churchill at Yalta as “the brav- 
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est governmental figure in the world.” 
He was also a most delightful person to 
be living in the same period with—as 
Roosevelt wrote him in 1943. 

Since Hopkins had more contacts with 
Stalin than any other American during 
the war, the portrait of the Russian lead 
er which emerges from Sherwood’s pages 
is worth commenting on. Hopkins found 
Stalin direct, frank, and accurate. He 
also found that you could not get any in 
formation or a decision out of any other 
Russian. He also noted that a pattern 
of Russian amiability, Russian surliness, 
followed by amiability characterized the 
Russian-Allied meetings during the war. 
Stalin knew the intimate details of Rus 
sian and German armament, the per 
formances of planes and tanks. When 
ever he promised a Russian offensive, it 
was launched as scheduled. Like Hitler, 
Stalin once observed that the side which 
could produce the most engines would 
win the war. He was a hard bargainer 
and got the best he could for Russia from 
every conference. Though he showed 
little appreciation for the American aid 
offered, he knew that it took labor and 
raw materials to make the eleven billion 
dollars worth of material sent to Russia. 
When Churchill once thanked him pro- 
fusely for releasing 40 A-20 attack planes 
earmarked under Lend-Lease for Russia, 
Stalin said: “Those were American air- 
craft. It will be time enough to thank us 
when we give you some of our Russian 
bombers.” 

One of the things that amazed Allied 
listeners at Teheran was Stalin’s frank 

-acknowledgment that the Red Army 
had not proved to be efficient in the early 
days of the war. He insisted that the 
whole Red Army had been reorganized 
after the Finnish war. He said that his 
listeners and the world at large would 
find it difficult to believe that the Rus- 
sian army had fought a war and reor 
ganized itself at the same time, but this 
was true. By 1943 he said the Red Army 
was a “truly good Army.” The people 
of Russia, he said, would not tolerate a 
poor army. Men who were not naturally 
brave fought like heroes in the Red 
Army—those who did not, Stalin said, 
were killed. 

We also get in these pages the Roose- 
velt side of the Eisenhower appointment 
as commander of Overtorp. General 
Marshall had been the early choice of 
both Roosevelt and Churchill. It ap- 
pears that Roosevelt was willing to let 
Marshall leave his post in Washington 
only if the command included all of 
Western and Southern Europe in addi- 
tion to Overtorp. Admiral King was out- 
spoken in opposing the breakup of the 


victorious team in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, much as he admired Eisenhower 
who was to come back to Washington as 
Acting Chief of Staff. In this argument 
King was supported by General Arnold. 
After this controversy reached the pub 
lic through long editorials in the Army 
and Navy Journal and the Army and 
Navy Register, the Nazi propaganda 
agency added its bit of folly in a broad 
cast from Paris saying: “General Mar 
shall has been dismissed from his post as 
Chief of Staff. President Roosevelt has 
taken over his command.” This prompt- 
ed a note from Marshall to Hopkins 
saying: “Dear Harry: Are you responsi 
ble for pulling this fast one on me? 
G.C.M.” Roosevelt returned the note 
with the following notation in pencil: 
“Dear George: Only true in part—I am 
now Chief of Staff but you are Presi 
dent. F.D.R.” 

The reasoning behind the President's 
decision to keep Marshall in Washing 
ton, where his knowledge of the over- 
all strategy of the war could find its 
greatest usefulness, appears in Marshall’s 
note to Hopkins on his conference with 
the President at Cairo. The President 
talked for a time about Overtorp and 
asked Marshall his views on the com- 
mand problem—which he refused to 
give. Then the President simply said: 
“I could not sleep nights if you were not 
in Washington.” That's the best expla- 
nation of why Marshall did not com- 
mand Overtorp we are likely to get. 

Once the invasion of France was safe 
ly launched and the German armies in 
the West destroyed, Hopkins reflected 
on his sickbed over the course which 
led us to victory. He told Sherwood that 
the production battle seemed easy now 
that it was over. “For production,” he 
said, “was America’s game and the chal- 
lenge had only to be clearly stated to be 
met. But... there was one miracle that 
he could not explain: how did it happen 
that the United States, an unwarlike and 
unprepared country if there ever was 
one, was suddenly able to produce so 
large and so brilliant a group of military 
leaders competent to deal with situations 
that had never before existed in the his- 
tory of the world? Where did they come 
from? And what had they been doing 
during all those twenty years when our 
Navy had been used merely to pose for 
newsreels and our Army had been kicked 
around like a ‘mangy old dog’?” Hopkins 
did not give the answer to this question. 
He might have answered it by saying: 

“They were going to the best military 
schools in the world.” 

This is a book every military reader 
should have in his library. 
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The Transcending Obligation 


By Brigadier General C.T. Lanham 


N time of peace a free society regards its Army with distaste and often with suspicion. 
| [his is normal, for an Army by its very structure is the antithesis of everything held dear 
by a democratic community. It is authoritarian; nor can it compromise with that principle if 
it is to survive on the field of battle. Its leaders are necessarily vested with great power and 
are therefore constantly subject to the corroding and corrupting influences that attend per- 
sonal power. Its men, in their own interest and in the national interest, must acquire the 
habit of obedience or suffer for it, a process unfavorably known as regimentation. And 
finally, a free people do not relish in their midst the incredibly destructive power that is un- 
avoidably concentrated in the military establishment—a power so vast, so awful that the 
human mind staggers with disbelief in its presence. These then are the facts—facts that the 
most skillful apologist cannot evade. And facts they shall remain so long as an infantile 
world society clings to its tribal totems and invokes organized force as its ultimate arbiter. 


hese very real fears have repeatedly led us in previous times of peace to reduce our 
Army to a state of impotence, wall it up in isolated and forgotten garrisons handed down 
from frontier days, and then wipe it from our minds and, I am afraid, from our consciences. 
An Army cannot thrive on Burke's prescription for the American Colonies—salutary neglect. 
An Army abandoned by the clergy, ignored by education, pilloried by the press, and for- 
saken by the civil community will inevitably degenerate professionally and rot morally. 
This has he ippened before. We must not let it happen again, for in addition to the social 
evils implicit in such miasmic conditions, our military weakness invites external forces to 
destroy the very values we had sought by this deliberate policy to safeguard. 


URELY then, since Utopia has not yet arrived, we must support and sustain an Army 

adequate to the evils of the day. And since such an Army will of necessity embrace 
great numbers of our young men, we must see that this substantial period of their lives is not 
spent in a civic vacuum, in an educational wasteland, in a moral slum. It is clear, there- 
fore, that our obligation transcends the traditional military concept that our sole duty is to 
provide the Republic with a body of trained fighting men. With the help of all citizens, and 
especially those who can make a scientific contribution toward doing so, we must provide 
those fighting men with a healthy mental, moral, and social climate with full opportunity for 
intellectual and civic growth. We must return these young men to their communities not 
merely as master journeymen in the deadly trade of war but as self-respecting, mature citi- 
zens, strengthened by self-discipline and fortified in the democratic faith by living and 
working with men of all creeds, of all origins, of all economic and educational levels. 


Thus, our broad objective is to produce a better soldier and a better citizen, for the bet- 
ter the man as a citizen the better he is as a soldier. Similarly, one of the objectives those of 
the social sciences pursue most passionately is the development of a better citizen. Here 
then, lies our community of interest; here too lies our fundamental security whether the 
threat be internal or external, by ideology or by force. For neither an Army nor a nation can 


*From a speech delivered in Chicago on November 25 to the Annual Meeting of the National Council 
for Social Studies. 





long survive when the philosophy upon which it stands has decayed or its values have been 
lost through public apathy. Our first line of defense, then, rests with the educators of Amer- 
ica, and | think in particular with those who have consecrated their lives to the social sci- 
ences. 


OME are not inclined to agree with this view and yet to my mind the entire history of 
warfare bears witness to its validity. Repeatedly the great captains of history warn that 

the critical factor in war lies in the moral element. From Bonaparte to Bradley the chain o! 
testimony is unbroken—there is no substitute for the will to win. Nor are there substitutes for 
those civic factors which produce the will to win. Doubters may read current object lessons 
in this profound truth in Greece and in China. Therefore, | contend that the foundations 
of our national power reside ultimately in the virtues of our government and in those edu- 


cative processes that bring to our people an understanding of that shining philosophy upon 
which our country stands. 


For this reason and others I have cited earlier, we of the military persuasion find our 
selves engaged in activities that would startle the professional soldier of an earlier day. In 
1942, with our backs to the wall and with every material consideration counseling against it, 
we undertook a gigantic program of civic education—a program that was eventually to gather 
strength and grow until it encompassed the whole royal realm of education. This program 
brought with it a philosophy of human relations that is gradually eroding outworn concepts 
too long dignified as traditions. Why, in these dark days, did the Army launch this program? 
Because we had learned late in 1941 that great numbers of our young citizen-soldiers were 
literally ignorant of the rising tides of darkness beyond our barrier oceans; and since they saw 
no danger they saw no obligation to serve. In common with all too many of their fellow citi- 
zens, these young men had little knowledge of the human values at issue in the world arena, 
values that they would soon be called upon to preserve at the ultimate price of their lives 
Was it not the poet Untermeyer who passionately cried, “Not that they die, Oh Lord, but 


that they die like sheep!”? Thus we found the shocking fault in our armor and moved to 
repair it as best we ad It is heartening to see a national awakening to this grave danger, 
to see the country closing ranks behind the social sciences, to see them moving to a position 
of preeminence in the broad domain of education. Meanwhile, with their guidance and 
with their help we shall continue our effort to strengthen the civic consciousness of our 
young soldiers and to stimulate and advance their mental and moral growth. 


UCH has been done since those early years of the war and much continues to be done 
today. You will not find perfection. You will not find that every officer is an Eisen 
hower or a Bradley or even a competent practitioner in the difficult art of leading his fellow 
soldiers. But you will find that the doors and windows of the Army are open and that a 
clean, invigorating wind is blowing away the accumulated cobwebs of a narrow and fruit 
less traditionalism. A good start has been made. It cannot be continued without the inter- 
est, the understanding, and the support of the American people. It cannot succeed if your 
sons come to us imbued with a hatred of their Army and a contempt for its corps of officers. 
It cannot succeed if these young people have not learned that there are some values in this 
world worth fighting for and, if need be, worth dying for since the alternatives are too dread 
ful for the free man to contemplate. Affirmatively, they must understand tlie world in which 
they live and their part in that world; they must feel deeply the spiritual bases of our na 
tional philosophy; they must learn that every privilege, every right, every freedom carries a 
corresponding obligation. And, finally, they must bring with them the knowledge that 
tyranny in Bulgaria, starvation in Greece, treason in Malay: a, or civil war in China, are of in- 
timate and deadly concern to every man in every corner of the earth. Somehow they must 
learn the lethal significance of that lethal line, “Ask not for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for 
thee.” Given that clarity of perception and that moral strength, neither we nor the world 
need go in fear of the future. It is a fearful and a fateful task. May you be equal to it. 
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The War’s Top 


Top Secret 


By Daniel Lang 


How the CIC protected the secret of the Manhattan project 
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lt ATOMIC BOMB PROVED TO BE THE 
wars biggest surprise but it took two and 
a half years of daily suspicion, hunch 
playing, soft-soaping, and double talk on 
the part of the Manhattan District's 
Counter-Intelligence Corps to keep it 
from becoming prematurely famous. 
Some members of the CIC, in fact, are 
still amazed that President Truman's an- 
nouncement, on August 6th, 1945, was 
a sensation instead of an anticlimax, for 
by the time the steel tower in New Mex- 
ico was vaporized, well over a million 
Americans knew of the existence of the 
Manhattan District. The vast majority 
of them weren't aware what the project 
was trying to produce, but, at that, nearly 
two thousand known instances of loose 
talk, dangerous and close to home, had 
been investigated. Hundreds of breaks 
in newspapers, on the radio, in pulpits 
and on lecture platforms had nearly 
spilled the beans. Furthermore, definite 
attempts at espionage had been made by 
foreign countries. 

Against these threats to the Army’s top 
wartime secret, the CIC (whose agents 
were known among project workers as 
the creeps) adopted an extremely simple 
policy: to try for a complete blackout on 
any publicity and talk even indirectly re 
lated to the subject of atomic energy. 
“The idea,” a CIC officer explained to 
me, “was to be able to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. If everybody was talk- 
ing about the project, well, we'd have to 
suspect everybody. But if everybody on 
our side kept quiet, then only those 
against us would be talking.” Another 
reason for this approach was to get the 
Axis to underestimate us. If we had 
bragged in advance, in the Goebbels 
manner, the Germans might have 


*From Early Tales of the Atomic Age. By 
Daniel Lang. Copyright, 1945, The New York- 
er Magazine, Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Daniel 
Lang. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
& Co 
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stepped up their work in the atomic- 
energy field instead of diverting so much 
of their efforts to such relatively harm 
less affairs as V-1 and V-2. 

So bent was the CIC on its campaign 
of silence that it would not court- 
martial Army personnel who had talked 
carelessly or committed some other in- 
discretion. Even a closed trial, it was 
pointed out to me, would have meant 
that the defense counsel, assistant de- 
fense counsel, members of the court, and 
a stenographer would have had to learn 
about the project. If the defendant chose 
to appeal, still more individuals would 
have had to live with the secret. What 
happened instead was that the culprit, 
after promising to shut up in the future, 
was sent to a replacement pool with a set 
of secret orders which instructed the 
commanding officer to assign him to a 
rear-echelon post or a remote Pacific 
island where there was no chance of his 
being captured by the Japs or Germans. 
Civilian employees engaged in the proj- 
ect who violated security regulations 
were fired, but tactfully, so that they 
wouldn’t go away angry and talk too 
much. Even espionage agents who were 
detected were not arrested. The creeps 
would put the spy under surveillance 
twenty-four hours of the day, make 
friends with him, and even “help” him 
with his mission. Details about the spies 
still cannot be disclosed because military 
security is involved. 

The creeps had a couple of peculiar 
problems to buck from the start. In the 
first place, the project might need years 
to complete its work. “It’s different if 
you're trying to keep a new tank under 
wraps,” a CIC captain told me. “A tank 
doesn’t take long to put together, and 
once it goes into combat, you can kiss 
the secret good-by, because the enemy 
captures it.” Another problem for the 
CIC was the fact that both atomic en- 
ergy and the possibility of an atomic 


bomb had been discussed in scientific 
and popular journals for years and could 
quite reasonably be ordinary topics of 
conversation. Nothing, however Cinclud- 
ing an atomic bomb), is supposed to be 
impossible in the Army, and so the creeps 
set out to keep the United States from 
talking for an indefinite period about 
something Einstein had announced to 
the world in 1905. 


Scope of the Security Job 
The way the CIC people saw it, they 


had several so-called zones of informa- 
tion to protect. First, they didn’t want 
either the existence or the location of 
the Manhattan District installations 
known. The cost and size of the project 
had to be kept secret. So did the fact 
that plants in the States of Washington, 
Tennessee, and New Mexico were re- 
lated to each other. If an outsider had 
known, for example, that the end prod- 
ucts were being shipped to New Mexico, 
the trucks carrying them might have 
been sabotaged en route. The fact that 
men such as Dr. Bohr, Dr. Compton, 
Dr. Fermi, and other eminent nuclear 
physicists were involved had to be kept 
secret, too. Finally, the various methods 
by which we were processing uranium, 
the properties of the end products, and 
data on our equipment and techniques 
—the secrets we still have—had to be 
kept under cover. “The longer it took 
them to have that bomb dropped,” I was 
told by the CIC head, Colonel William 
Budd Parsons (known as the creep), 
“the less chance we had of preventing 
the enemy from hearing about it. Most 
of us felt that we had a losing fight on 
our hands, but we could never concede 
that. If we had, we might as well have 
closed up shop.” 

The CIC never had much chance of 
keeping the existence of the Manhattan 
District a secret. The project was sim- 
ply too big. Thousands of workers were 
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ed, and that meant that the Army 

» ask the War Manpower Commis 

io recruit labor, skilled and un- 

d. All sorts of critical materials 

required, which necessitated get- 
tine the help of the War Production 
Board. The WPB had to tell manu 
facturers to rush the completion of cer 
tain machinery for the District's plants. 
[he Post Office and telephone com- 
panies had to hear of a new town by the 
name of Oak Ridge. Railroad spurs had 
t built, so railroad people knew 
about it. Native farmers, forced off the 
project sites, had to explain to relatives 
in other regions why they needed tem 
por iry shelter. 


Scientists and the Draft 


By the time the project was a few 
months old, still more people were find- 
ing out about it. When a young scien- 
tist was called up by his draft board, the 
\rmy tried to keep him out of the Army 
by requesting his draft board to defer 
him. The District often had to tell 
Selective Service that a young man was 
working on a project that had a No. 
labor priority and an essential rating by 
the War Department, but it could say 
nothing about the nature of the em- 
ployee’s job. Frequently draft-board 
members would decide that the Army 
was taking itself too seriously and order 
the scientist to an induction center. 
When this happened, the District usu- 
ally was able to grab the man after his 
thirteen weeks of basic training and put 
him right back on the job he had held 
as a civilian, at an enlisted man’s pay. 
The War Labor Board’s assistance had 
to be asked, too. When unions and con- 
tractors involved with the project nego- 
tiated agreements before the Board, CIC 
agents read the briefs both sides had pre- 
pared to see if censoring was necessary. 
Sometimes, in the heat of an argument, a 
spokesman might forget that he was 
discussing a secret project and the CIC 
man in the room would have to jump up 
and caution him. “We kept their briefs 
down to essentials,” an officer who had 
been a labor-relations man before the 
war said. “And I must say our censoring 
seemed to help. I can’t remember hear- 
ings that had less unnecessary haggling.” 

As a result of huge District contracts, 
corporations would float new issues of 
stocks and bonds to finance themselves. 
Ordinarily they would have had to: let 
the Securities Exchange Commission 
know why, but the District asked the 
SEC to waive its rule until the nature 
of the project was no longer secret. The 
SEC was agreeable, but it had got in on 
the fact that the Army was up to some- 
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.on the importance of secrecy. 
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Oak Ridge. Aerial view of the present main isotope production area of the Oak Ridge 


National Laboratory. 


thing big and very secret. Thousands of 
District “employees, whose families got 
tired of the elementary living conditions 
in the newly built communities, quit 
their jobs. When they did, they signed 
a pledge promising that they would dis- 
close nothing about their work until the 
War Department gave them permission 
to do so, but it was a gamble just the 
same. One officer told me that four 
hundred thousand workers, about three 
times more than the peak pay roll, had 
been investigated. Additional thousands 
of people in subsidiary factories all over 
the country, making such telltale equip 
ment as cyclotrons, couldn't help getting 
wind of the project. 


‘Don't Be a Blaboteur’ 


The Counter-Intelligence tried its best 
to control gossip and curiosity in the 
Manhattan District plants. The em- 
ployees were lectured almost every day 
y. Posters, 
among them such items as “DON’T BE 
A BLABOTEUR,” were hung all over 
the District's reservation. Trailers plug- 
ging silence were flashed on the screens 
in the District's movie houses. “Most of 
it was straight corn,” an officer told me. 
“It had to be, because we couldn’t tell 
them they were making a brand-new 
secret plane or super-duper submarine. 
All we could do was to ask for their loy- 
alty and patriotism—pretty abstract mat- 
ters, when you get right down to it.” 
Former Secretary Stimson and other high 
War Department officials paid morale 
visits. None of these things prevented a 
syndicated Hearst wit from writing that 
he'd heard tell that the Army was spon- 
soring a huge project in Tennessee 
where the front ends of sawhorses were 
being manufactured. 

All personnel on the project were re- 
investigated every three months, every 
six months, or every year, depending on 
the importance of their jobs. CIC men 
found themselves investigating each 
other. “You know how a steelworker 





In wartime this area was known as the Clinton Laboratory 


gets?” Lieutenant William Huisking 
asked me rhetorically. “He walks on 
those girders every day and he’s liable to 
forget “there’s hard ground several hun 
dred feet below bien. Well, in the same 
way, a fellow with top secrets in his head 
can get to take 
granted.” 


them too much for 
Some of the creeps took civil 
ian jobs in plants to keep an eye on the 
employees; at Oak Ridge such CIC men 
earned sixty thousand dollars in extra 
curricular pay, all of which was turned 
over to the Treasury. 
‘Compartmentalization’ 

The principle of what the CIC called 
“compartmentalization of information” 
was rigidly followed. In shorter words, 
this meant that no one was to know more 
than he had to. Maintenance men in one 
plant at Oak Ridge, for example, were 
dressed in blue uniforms, while opera 
tions employees wore white ones. Thus, 
if a maintenance man wandered into a 
room full of white uniforms, he was im 
mediately spotted by a supervisor who 
either kicked him out or, if he had been 
called to fix something, watched him 
closely until he finished his chore. So 
assiduously was this principle followed 
that today an astonishingly small number 
of people have the over ‘all picture of the 
District’s work. 

Trucks bound for the District sites 
with valuable equipment and materials 
took circuitous routes. Most of the driv 
ers never knew where their cargoes were 
headed for. They would drive a certain 
distance and then a fresh driver, waiting 
in a safe, lighted neighborhood, would 
take over. “A truck that’s on the road 
for only twenty-four hours,” I was told 
by Captain James Haley, who handled 
this phase: of ‘security, “is twice as safe 
as one that’s on the road for forty-eight 
hours.” Armed officers and enlisted men 
rode as guards on the trucks and also in 
the cabooses of freight trains hauling 
strategic metal. Despite the speed with 
which the Army was working, the end 
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products were never flown to New Mex 
ico, because of the risk attached to air 
plane travel. Top-secret data that had to 
be transported were given to ofhicers, 
who rode on trains in locked compart 
ments, their pistols in hidden shoulder 
holsters and the documents in rubberized 
pouches strapped to their chests. Code, 
was used in all ofhcial 

Some of the code vo 


needless to say, 
communications, 


cabulary was: “top” for “atom,” “topic” 
for “atomic,” “boat” for “bomb,” “topic 
boat” for “atomic bomb,” “urchin fash 


ion” for “uranium fission,” “spinning” for 


“igloo of urchin” for 
od] . 
The word for 


and | learned how 


“smashing,” and 


isotope ot uranium.” 
U1-235 was 
perfectly obvious it was from an eager 


he told me, 


“tenure, 


“two 
make ten. 
that’s where the ‘ten’ comes 
stands for uranium. So, 
A cinch.” 


lieutenant. “You see, 


and three are five and five 


Right? O.K., 
in. The ‘ure 
ten’ plus ‘ure’ equals ‘tenure.’ 


Security and the Scientists 


One of the special headaches for the 
CIC was handling the top scientists. 
Most of the people the Army was trying 
to keep quiet didn't actu illy know w hat 
the District wanted to proc duce. The scien 
tists, knew more about it than 
did. An inadvertent tidbit 
from one of them to an enemy agent, or 


however, 
the Army 


even toa patriotic gossip, about the state 
of our plutonium research or some new 
idea that had been figured out for our 
electromagnetic separation process might 
bolix the works. Nor could the Army af- 
ford to fire its civilian geniuses for talk- 
ing loosely. The nuclear boys wanted 
very much to cooperate, but, owing to a 
set of apparently ineradicablé habits and 
eccentricities, they failed valiantly on 
occasion. “Free exchange of informa- 
tion” had been a lifelong practice with 
them. They were itching to discuss their 
work. Also, they didn’t take care of 
themselves, which disturbed the Army, 
since it was vital that the scientists stay 
alive at least until the first bomb was 
dropped. “Some of the world’s lousiest 
auto drivers developed the bomb,” a lieu 
tenant told me. He added that they 
didn’t walk so well either. Professor Er- 
nest O. Lawrence, of the University of 
California, often visited in Chicago, 
where the District operated an important 
laboratory in an armory. He would cross 
streets waving his arms in the air and ex- 
claiming, “God, what a city! Smell that 
smoke! What air! Beats any air we've 
got in California!” Dr. Bohr was quite 
a jaywalker too. They used to say down 

in General Groves’ office, in Washing- 
ton, that they could always tell when 
he was coming to call by the sound of 
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screeching brakes. 
from the beginning. When the British 


Bohr was a problem 


smuggled him out of Sweden in the 
bomb bay of a Liberator, they had to fly 
very high on the way to England to avoid 
being intercepted by the Luftwaffe. The 
crew put on oxygen masks and tried to 
put one on Bohr, too. The scientist's 
head, however, proved to be so massive 
that it wouldn't go on. The plane landed 
with its precious passenger out cold. 
The Army, doing its best to meet a 
daffy situation, assigned young intelli- 
gence officers to protect its troupe of nu- 
clear specialists. The officers were pri- 
marily supposed to serve as bodyguards, 
but actually their duties ranged from that 
of gentleman's gentleman to guardian to 
equerry to companion. Their personali- 
ties were supposed to go well with those 
of their wards. The man who watched 
Professor Oppenheimer, for example, 
couldn't be a conversational drip, and he 
had to ride well. Compton’s man had to 
be prepared to recite the latest baseball 
batting averages. Fermi, whose English 
is uncertain, had John Baudino, an 
Italian-speaking American, for his aide. 
Their relationship was particularly con- 
genial. Rather than let Fermi talk sci- 
ence with the world in general, Baudino 
diverted Fermi’s conversation to himself. 
After a while, Baudino got to know more 
about the atom than he had ever wanted 
to know. He is still trying to clear his 
overcrowded head. Fermi “would intro- 
duce Baudino to his fellow scientists as 
“my colleague,” and say, “Soon Johnny 
will know so much about the project he 
will need a bodyguard, too.” Another 
creep, Charles Campbell, quietly chauf- 
feuring his physicist, Professor John von 
Neumann of the Institute of Advanced 
Studies at Princeton, was suddenly asked 
by the Professor where he was studying 
his theoretical physics these days. The 
intelligence man replied that he was a 
little too busy to be doing any studying. 
Von Neumann was horrified. He looked 
as though he would burst into tears. “It 
is my fault!” he exclaimed. Campbell, 
who hates physics, said it wasn’t worth 
getting upset about, but that didn’t 
soothe the Professor. “That is the trou- 
ble with you Americans,” Von Neumann 
said, “you are too kind. You will come 
with me and together we shall study 
theoretical physics in New Mexico.” 


Unrealistic Faith 


Another of the Army’s handicaps was 
the flattering but unrealistic faith the 
scientists had in intelligence agents. 
“They had this notion,” one tired-looking 
bodyguard told me, “that we could know 
whatever they were doing even if they 








didn’t tell us.” The scientists neve 
ceased to wonder when they were re 


nized by a CIC man whom they ha 


\ ; rt 
met betore. When Professor I. L. R..bj. 
of Columbia, a short man with dist ing 
tive features, was met in a Chicago st 
tion by a lieutenant of the creeps, he 
congratulated the young officer effu: e 
ly. “How did you know it was me>” he 


asked. The CIC man started to explain, 
but the Professor said he was too modest 
and wouldn't listen. “What I wanted to 
say to him,” the officer told me, “was 
that I had studied six very clear photo 
graphs of him taken from every angle 
and that the initials ‘L.1.R.’ were paint ed 
on his suitcase.” Most of the scientists 
were delighted with themselves wh« 
they succeeded in eluding the CIC men 
“Mine would tease me,” one aide recalled 
morosely. “He'd tell me, ‘How come 
you let me get away? You're slipping.’ ’ 
It was during one of these escapes 
from a bodyguard that a celebrated 
physicist, sitting in the lounge car of a 
Tennessee-bound train, got into a conver 
sation with two young Army officers. The 
scientist was cagey to the extent of not 
disclosing his name, but that was all. He 
was in the groove that day and nothing 
in the world but a Mickey Finn could 
have stopped him from discussing the 
problems that were holding up the 
large-scale unleashing of atomic energy 
The officers listened respectfully, and, 
without his being aware of it, walked off 
with two bulky briefcases he had with 
him. When the scientist arrived at one 
of the gates in the fence around Oak 
Ridge, he was surprised to see the same 
two officers standing there. They handed 
him his briefcases and told him that it 
was just luck that they happened to be 
working under him in one of the plants 
and knew who he was. “Sir,” one of 
them told him, “you talk too much. 
We'll have to report you to the CIC.” 
Various other threats to security took 
place. Late in 1943 some Columbia sci- 
entists decided to get rid of a mixture of 
scrap uranium and sodium by tossing it 
off the George Washington Bridge. It 
would have burst into flames and burned 
briefly before sinking. That didn’t bother 
the scientists, but it did disturb Captain 
Bernard Menke, of the CIC’s New York 
office, when he heard of the plan. He 
hired a motorboat and had the stuff 
thrown into the ocean far from land, 
where it made a sizzling but less public 
bonfire. “I had visions, dashing up to 
Columbia,” Menke told me. “I saw sus 
picious guards on the bridge shooting at 
the scientists just as the sodium was 
plummeting down toward the river. | 


saw bright-yellow flames and big black 
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Los Alamos. Security service inspectors of the Atomic Energy Commission are ardent 
votees of the small-arms range. They also sport their own distinctive uniform. 


dlines, in which reporters quoted 
Police Department authorities as saying 

t the first saboteurs in New York City 

d been caught.” 

[he scientists were given code names, 
uit most them were so passionately, or 
o absent-mindedly, devoted to their real 
mes that the Army had to keep remind 
ing their secretaries to see that all letters 
and telegrams were signed with the as- 
sumed ones. Occasionally, however, these 
names, for some reason, became too well 
known. When it was feared that Pro- 
fessor Lawrence’s code name, Ernest 
Lawson, was getting to be as famous as 
his own, the CIC dreamed up a brand 
new one—Oscar Wilde. It was selected, 
I was told, because Wilde had written a 
play called “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” There is at least one incident 
on record in which a scientist used code 
names resourcefully. In the winter of 
1944, Dr. Fermi (Mr. Farmer) and Dr. 
Wigner (Mr. Wagner) appeared at an 
Oak Ridge gate and were stopped by a 
guard. Wigner told the guard he was 
Mr. Wagner, and the guard, after run- 
ning his finger down a special list of ap- 
proved names, decided to admit him. 
But the guard didn’t believe Fermi, who 
speaks English with an Italian accent, 
when he identified himself as Mr. 
Farmer, although that name was on the 
list, too. He asked Fermi to show him 
letters addressed to Mr. Farmer. The 
Italian didn’t have any. At that point, 
Wigner announced that he was prepared 
to vouch for Mr. Farmer. “Do you be- 
lieve my name is Wagner?” he asked the 
guard. “No question about it,” the guard 
answered. “Well,” Wigner said, “if my 
name is Wagner, then I swear to you by 
he heavens above that this man’s name 
is Farmer.” The guard waved Fermi in. 
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In addition to its domestic work, the 
Manhattan District did some spying on 
the Germans. A special unit known as 
Positive Overseas Intelligence handled 
this work. It was small but it gathered 
a lot of information, much of it from cor 
respondence between German scientists, 
who are letter-writing fools. (Occasion 
ally the CIC would have these letters 
read to our own scientists as object les 
sons.) The Germans were looking for a 
way to use atomic energy, but their ef 
forts, 1 was told, have impressed some 
of our newspaper correspondents much 
more than they did the heads of the 
Manhattan District. The District’s in 
telligence reports during and since the 
war indicate, in fact, that the Germans 
did not even try for an atomic bomb. 
Rather, they seem to have had ideas of 
harnessing atomic energy as a form of 
fuel. The Nazis’ work, indeed, was held 
in such poor esteem by our military au- 
thorities that certain German _labora- 
tories, whose locations we knew, were 
left unbombed to enable Hitler’s experts 
to continue their failures. “By the end 
of the war,” Major Francis Smith, a 
member of the Positive Overseas Intell- 
igence, told me, “the Nazis had not yet 
reached the stage we were at when we 
started our project.” 


German Research Unorganized 


The Reich laid out no more than $1,- 
500,000 for nuclear experimenting, a 
piddling sum compared to our expendi 
ture. Two hundred thousand dollars 
went for uranium, a hundred thousand 
for heavy water, and a half million for 
cyclotrons and high-voltage apparatus. 
Only twenty-four of the Reich’s leading 
scientists were occupied with 811-RFR- 
111, the Reich’s code for its equivalent 
of the Manhattan District, as against the 


hundreds we used. Nor were the few 
scientists assigned to it well organized. 
They bickered among themselves and, 
according to one newsy letter, two of the 
Herr Doktors, Heisenberg and Diebner, 
had a first-class grudge against each 
other. The Germans performed thirteen 
experiments, mostly in Leipzig, Berlin, 
the Heidelberg region, and the Joliot 
Laboratory in Paris, in attempts to get a 
chain reaction going. Even had they 
succeeded, 1 was told in W ashington, 
they wouldn't necessarily have known 
that plutonium was the end product 
within their reach. That would have 
entailed making another discovery 
When we tried for chain reaction, we 
knew perfectly well what our end prod 
uct was going to be, plutonium having 
been produced in a cyclotron in this 
country as long ago as 1939. As for 
U-235, the Germans were even further 
behind. The U-235 research that did 
take place was conducted in Hamburg 
and Freiburg. 


Hitler Vacillates 


Unlike President Roosevelt, the Nazi 
leaders vacillated about the advisability 
of nuclear experimentation. In 1940 and 
1941 the group around Hitler was mod 
erately interested. Between 1941 and 
1943 they were skeptical, and believed 
that their best bet was perfecting V-1s, 
V-2s, and jet-propelled planes. Then to 
ward the end, when only a miracle could 
have saved them, they turned around 
and began to hand out top priorities to 
the atomic physicists for materials and 
transportation. The constant reshuffling 
of 811-RFR-111 reflected this govern 
mental uncertainty. Before the war, the 
Ministry of Education had organized a 
team of scientists to look into the possi 
bilities of harnessing atomic energy. 
When Poland was invaded, the Reichs 
wehr's ordnance section tock over the 
work. In February, 1942, at a meeting 
in Berlin, the State Research Council 
was ordered to assume control. The 
Army didn’t like this and set up its own 
scientific group under Dr. Diebner. This 
led to rivalry, which Goering took cog 
nizance of in the spring of 1943 by ap 
pointing a man named Esau, of the State 
Research Council, to run the whole 
show. In January, 1944, according to 
one piece of intercepted correspondence, 
a Dr. Walther Gerlach was appointed to 
succeed Esau. Early in the winter of 
1945 it was agreed that a Government 
Institute for Nuclear Physics Research 
and Development should be established 
in May, but that was a little late in the 
game. 

Despite the fact that they weren't in 
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the same league with us, the (,ermans, 
displaying their traditional cockiness, 
sure that they were 
On December 16, 1944, 
wrote letter to Martin 
of Hitler's right-hand 
men, in which, in the course of asking 
for draft deferments for his assistants, he 
put down an interesting thought: “I am 
convinced that we are at the present time 
considerably further ahead of America, 
both in research and development, al- 


though we are operating with a progres- 


were comfortably 
doing all right. 
Dr. Gerlach 


Bormann, one 


sively smaller percentage ol help as com- 
pared with America. 


Toward the End 


As the months went by in 1944 and 
1945, the CIC people began to feel a 
kind of edginess. Things were going too 
well. None of the trucks carrying ma- 
terials night and day over the highways 
were sabotage id. ‘The trainloads of metal 
were coming through on schedule. The 
security campaigns in the plants were 
yielding fruit, as the CIC could tell by 
the increasing number of tips, nearly all 
of them duds, which they were receiv- 
ing from employees. “Any time a wrong- 
number party phoned them, they'd tell 
us the Germans had arrived,” a creep 
told me. Also, some of the more trouble- 
some foreign espionage activity had 
fallen off sharply early in 1944. Those 
spies already spotted were under con- 
trol. “The way some of us felt,” one 
Oak Ridge lieutenant said to me, “we 
didn’t mind spies so much. Spies were 
a black-and-white deal. But we were fly- 
ing blind when it came to knowing how 
many unauthorized people were in on 
the secret or who might take it into his 
head next to talk too much. It was like 
taking a poll without interviewing any- 
body. That was how things were going 
to have to stay, too, until the day the 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima.” 


The Case of the Jap Balloons 


The CIC men continued their shad- 
owboxing to the end and, thanks to a 
variety of happenings, were kept busy 
enough to be spared boredom. They 
even had two cases to work on that in- 
volved enemy military action. Both of 
these came toward the end of 1944, at 
the Hanford works in Washington 
State. One day a Jap balloon floated 
down onto, of all things, the power line 
running from Bonneville to Hanford. 
“It stayed there a fraction of a second 
and fell to the ground,” a major told me, 
“but you can put it down that produc- 
tion of the atom bomb was definitely 
interfered with by enemy action. Inside 
the plants the motors hesitated a little, 
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just like in an auto when you're shifting 
from second to high.” The other inci- 
dent came about 3 a.m. one night, when 
the Army got a radar fix indicating that 
a small plane, not resembling any 
American model, was slowly moving over 
one of the Hanford plants. The Army 
immediately asked the Naval Air Station 
at Pasco to send up fliers after what 
might have been a Kamikaze plane 
launched from a vessel off the Coast. 
Che Navy pilots went up and reported 
that they ‘could find nothing. The next 
night the radar screen showed the same 
image over the same plant. Again the 
Navy pilots went up and found nothing. 
Creeps from all parts of the country were 
ordered into the area. They checked and 
double checked every airstrip in the re- 
gion. After two weeks, during which a 
mysterious plane was still occasionally 
reported in the air, it was discovered that 
the radar had been picking up flights of 
geese. 
Slips by the Press and Radio 

The newspapers and radio also pro- 
vided the CIC with work. Byron Price 
had sent two confidential memoranda to 
editors, asking them not to print any- 
thing about atomic research, but either 
the requests didn’t reach all the editors 
or some of them forgot about them. 
Usually, when a break occurred, a CIC 
man would drop around to see the edi- 
tor or radio-station manager, discover that 
the slip was unintentional and be assured 
that it wouldn’t happen again. Letters to 
the editor criticizing the Army for not 
getting busy with atomic weapons were 
frequently printed. “Hints point to the 
earlier realization of the atomic bomb,” 
a wide-awake reader wrote to the Toledo 
Blade in December 1944. “A special sub- 
stance said to have amazing potentialities 
could, if it is automatically exploded the 
right way, ensure victory.” The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Maroon, in an outburst 
of school spirit shortly before V-E Day, 
lauded Alma Mater for having a monop- 
oly on Nobel Prize winners and then 
said, “Compton and his colleagues are 
working on problems, fraught with tre- 
mendous possibilities to mankind, of re- 
leasing atomic energy.” A congressman 
sounded off on atomic energy in the Con- 
gressional Record and mailed five thou- 
sand copies to his constituents. A Cleve- 
land reporter, after spending a vacation 
near Los Alamos, New Mexico, came 
home and wrote an excited story entitled 
“The Forbidden City.” He said, “The 
Mr. Big of the city is a college professor, 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, called the 
‘Second Einstein.’ . [A] widespread 
belief is that he is developing ordnance 





and explosives. Supporters of this guess 
argue that it accounts for the number: of 
mechanics working on the production of 
a single device and there are others who 
will tell you tremendous explosions h..ve 
been heard.” The CIC took care of | 
matter in a hurry. 

Probably the break that threw the |is 
trict into its greatest tizzy came in the 
summer of 1944, when a nations lly 
known radio announcer got on his na 
tionally known network and told his |is 
teners that the United States had 4 
“Columbia University Project” which 
was experimenting with atomic eneroy, 
and, boy oh boy, “If Germany knew 
what is now known here, she could still 
win the war.” The commentator and his 
boss were haled to Washington and 
dressed down, by order of General Mar. 
shall. “But no tongue-lashing could undo 
the broadcast,” Colonel William Consi- 
dine, the District's public-relations chief, 
told me in Washington. “We just closed 
our eyes tight and waited for the deluge 
I don’t know,” the Colonel said, shrug. 
ging. “That fellow’s got a pretty high 
Hooper rating, but he doesn’t seem to 
have many listeners. The backwash was 
practically nil.” 


Mystery of the Red Rashes 

Plenty of other matters kept the CIC 
hustling. Several employees at the Oak 
Ridge project broke out in red rashes 
and, convinced that they had suffered 
burns from radioactivity, dropped their 
work and made for their home towns to 
see their own physicians. The physi- 
cians, of course, asked them what could 
have caused the rashes and the workers, 
in their panic, told everything. The CIC 
men hit the trail and asked the doctors 
to be sure to regard what they had hear4 
as a professional secret. Then they per- 
suaded as many of the employees as they 
could to return to work, assuring them 
that the Oak Ridge hospital had several 
radiology experts on its staff. (The rashes 
turned out not to be serious.) 

The clergy also contributed its share 
of trouble. During the spring of 1945, 
it seemed to the CIC that every minister 
in the country had suddenly decided to 
consider the comparative might of the 
Lord and U-235. In New York a Luth- 
eran pastor told his flock, “One of the 
developments in the field of science to- 
day is a new source of energy called 
U-235, but regardless of its power, it will 
never be powerful enough to comfort us 
in affliction or strengthen us in despair.” 
The same reasonable sentiment was 
voiced from dozens of other pulpits, but 
the preacher who concerned the creeps 
most was one near Oak Ridge, whose 
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jioners included many plant work 

You cannot see God,” he told them 

Sunday in an awesome voice, “and 

nnot see atoms, but their power is 

sy.” The minister had no idea that 

( Ridge was involved with atomic 

sy, but some of his hearers assumed 

he knew what he was talking about 

ind accepted his words as a tipoff. A 

CIC officer immediately talked things 

with the preacher and asked him to 

away from nuclear matters in the 

future. The minister said he'd be glad 

ilthough any fool knew that rockets, 

and bacteriological weapons, not 

U-235, were being made at Oak Ridge. 
Anti-Vivisectionists Move In 

In Chicago the Army once found it- 
self locked in battle with the Anti 
Vivisection Society. The District was 
buying up all the dogs in the Chicago 
pound and using them to discover if 
there were any radioactive rays or lethal 
gases in the armory laboratory its scien 
tists were working in. The Anti-Vivisec 
tionists got a measure passed by the City 
Council which required full reports on 
all dogs used for experimental purposes. 
[he Army complied, but with a vague 
ness that attracted ihe suspicions of the 
Society. One of its tadies came around 
to the armory and saia that she wanted 
to investigate the dogs’ kennels to make 
sure they were clean. She was assured 
that they were and was also assured that 
she couldn’t come inside and see for her- 
self. A few days later she turned up 
again, disguised with sunglasses, and 
applied for a job in the laboratory, but 
wasn’t hired. 

Then there was a crop of rugged in 
dividualists to handle. A young New 
Yorker who knew nothing about science 
except what he'd read in the popular. 
science magazines wrote to dozens of 
chemical supply houses asking for ura 
nium, heavy water, and the loan of a 
cyclotron or two. “I am a Ph.D. and a 
Doctor of Philosophy,” his letters began. 
Interrogated by the CIC, he said, “I 
think there’s a great future in atomic 
energy and I want to be a pioneer.” An 
other would-be pioneer was an Okla 
homa oil man who was trying to button 
hole Conant, Dunning, Urey, or any 
other scientist who could give him the 
inside story on nuclear physics. The CIC 
had a hard time coaxing him to give up 
his undertaking. “Damn it,” he told his 
Army visitors, “those capsules are going 
to ruin the oil business and you're asking 
me to sit still.” An optimistic Chicagoan 
advertised that he had discovered some- 
thing that wasn’t fuel, as we know it, but 
would drive an airplane at a speed of 
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Oak Ridge. Armored cars stand by at the perimeter gates of the National Laboratory 
Men selected for the AEC’s security forces are carefully screened and trained. 


three thousand miles an hour with two 
hundred passengers aboard. He wanted 
backers. Two CIC plainclothesmen went 
around to see him, representing them- 
selves as patent attorneys passing through 
Chicago on their way to their homes on 
the West Coast. The man let out only a 
little of his secret. “In my plane,” he said, 
“there’s a hole in the front. Then there 
are two tanks, which I call Tank No. | 
and Tank No. 2. Well, the air keeps 
coming through that hole in the front 
and passes through the two tanks, and 
the plane goes like hell.” At that point 
the man stopped his explanation. “I'll 


-tell you some more,” he said, “if you put 


up some cash.” The two CIC men said 
they were broke and the deal was off. 


Trade Talk on a Trolley 


In the midst of all this intricate detec- 
tive work, the CIC was jolted one day 
shortly before Hiroshima was demolished 
when it first learned from a project em- 
ployee in Chicago that a friend of his had 
told him at dinner the previous evening 
that the Chicago laboratory was fooling 
around with plutonium, a top secret at 
the time. Two CIC agents hurried over to 

e the friend, who was startled at their 
interest. “Why, I was riding home on a 
trolley,” he told them, “and I heard it 
from two passengers who were sitting 
near me. What's all the fuss?” Lieuten- 
ant James Vaughan, who told me about 
this, still trembles at the memory. “Just 
like that:” he said. “He heard about it 
on a trolley car. ‘My God!’ we thought 
to ourselves. ‘On how many trolley cars 
in this country of ours are people talking 
about plutonium?’ ” 

One of the last incidents to plague the 
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creeps before the detonation of the bomb 
brought final relief involved an elderly 
Chicago lady who phoned the Sixth 
Service Command to say she had some 
important and secret information she 
wanted to let the Army in on. She must 
have got an impressionable officer on the 
phone, for he went so far as to request an 
investigation by one of the District's 
agents—Herschel Oliff, to be specific. 
Oliff found the lady in an agitated con 
dition and waited patiently for her to 
impart what was on her mind, which she 
finally did. She wanted a bodyguard, 
she told him, because she’d had a dream 
the night before that was full of secret 
stuff. “I saw the invasion of America,” 
she told Oliff. “I saw Japs and monkeys 
and the Statue of Liberty.” Oliff politely 
declined an invitation to stay for tea and 
left. That was not the end, however. A 
relationship—at least in the lady’s mind 

had been established, and she kept 
calling Oliff about further dreams of 
high strategic matters. 

After a couple of weeks of this som 
nolent intelligence work, the old lady 
phoned to say she’d had the dream of 
dreams. Oliff dutifully went around to 
see her and, to his astonishment, learned 
that the lady had had the dream of 
dreams. She had dreamed that the way 
to lick Japan was to drop an atomic 
bomb. Oliff was puzzled as to how to 
handle the situation, but the old lady 
herself provided the solution. “Sir,” she 
said sternly, “seal your lips. Tell no one 
about this, not even your superiors.” 
Oliff swore he wouldn’t. “And, Madam,” 
he replied, “you, too, must pledge your 
self to secrecy.” The two of them shook 
hands on it. 
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[HE PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE COM 
mittee on Barratry, Venality and Nepo- 
tism in the Armed Services, in the case 
of Major General Daniel Goone (Cor 
that portion of the proceedings which 
seeped through the cracks of closed doors 
in the Old House Office Building) tended 
to show General Goone to be a prince of 
privilege, battening on the public and 
enriching himself through shady deals 
engineered by means of his high station 
in the U. S. Army in the last war. 

Che length of that opening sentence 
marks me for what | am: a lawyer. 
Since the fall of 1946, when the first 
rumors began to fly with the first leaves 
of the Capital's maples and beeches, | 
have represented General Goone in a 
series of tribulations which would, by 
comparison, make the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah sound like a report on a mod- 
erately tough afternoon at the office. 

| am at present preparing a brief for 
presentation to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in our final appeal in 
the case of U.S. v. Daniel Goone which, 
by some oversight, is not yet reported in 
either Fed. Supp. or Fed. Rep. 

Having failed in two attempts to vin- 
dicate my client (and having serious 
doubt as to my ability to succeed in my 
third and final attempt) I wish to bring 
the case of U.S. v. Goone before the bar 
of public opinion. You who are in the 
know will recall that the case got its start 
in that court which sits at the Mayfair 
Hotel bar. When the case was intro- 
duced at this tribunal, Representative 
Schizophrenia (Anarchist, N.Y.) was an 
interested if somewhat bemused specta- 
tor. 

At the time, as you undoubtedly know, 
this congressman headed the so-called 
“Schizophrenia Committee,” authorized 
by House resolution as an ad hoe group 
to investigate barratry, venality and nep- 
otism in the defense forces. There had 
at first been an effort to form subcommit- 
tees concerned res actively with the 
Army, the Navy and the then autono- 
mous but not independent Air Force. It 
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The Goone Case 


By Bill Hines 


Why Lucky Strike Green Went to War & 


was found, however, that while barratry 
was likely to be found almost exclusively 
in the Navy, no single service appeared 
to have a copyright on venality, and nep- 
otism was certainly not unknown in any 
branch, though most Air Force ofhcers 
seemed too young to have junior relatives 
on whom favors ‘could be bestowed. 

At any rate, the story that was going 
around was that General Goone had 
made several millions while in wartime 
command of the vast training and stag- 
ing area of Fort Benedict Arnold. The 
details were not available, but the rumor 
spread despite this very minor lack. 

Congressman Schizophrenia, for rea- 
sons not entirely impersonal—he was 
standing for re-e ‘lection—launched an at- 
tack against Army brass in general, and 
against Daniel Goone in particular. 

Eventually the United States District 
Attorney moved in and General Goone 
was indicted and later tried on a charge 
of wilfully and wrongfully benefiting 
himself through an office of trust. 

The joker in the whole case is the wil- 
fully and wrongfully phrase. I have 
never contended that General Goone did 
not emerge from the war $3,167,256.25 
richer than he went into it. Bui I did 
and do contend that his improved finan- 
cial status was not due to any wilful or 
wrongful acts on his own part; that 
venality has not been proved because 
intent has not been shown. I hardly ex- 
pect to convince the Supreme Court; the 
adverse judgment against General Goone 
is, I fear, in all but fact a matter of set- 
tled law, unless Executive Clemency is 
dispensed in my client's favor. 


Goone’s Beginnings 


Daniel Goone (as outdated issues of 
Who's Who in America will tell you) 
was born of pioneer stock at Phlemister 
Junction, W. Va., in 1892. His father 

was a painfully slow, painfully honest 
farmer, whose hilly acres produced no 
crops worth mentioning. But the farm 
and his only son were the two things for 


which Old Man Goone lived. He wanted 
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his son to be a farmrer, too, but finally de 
cided the lad had neither enough wit nor 
enough love of soil to lavish attention on 
the pitiful Goone homestead. 

So it was that one summer's day in the 
years just before the Big War young 
Daniel Goone answered “here!” took a 
brace and swore to serve the Constitution 
and the Flag for eight years unless sooner 
relieved of his oath. Four years later a 
winsome and determined blonde pinned 
a pair of gold bars on his shoulders and 
led him off to the West Point chapel till 
death do them part. As it has turned out, 
a set of doors made of tool-steel have al- 
ready done what the avenging angel has 
as yet spared the pair. 


Father to Son 


Things, meanwhile, had gone from 
bad to execrable for the Goone family 
back home in West Virginia. The rains 
of several intervening years had washed 
from the Goone hillside the last remain- 
ing flecks of topsoil, and the spring 
ploughing had been so difficult that Old 
Man Goone had bent three, broken two 
and dulled five shares in trying to turn 
twenty-seven acres. Already broken in 
spirit ‘because his son had taken to the 
spear instead of the pruning hook, the 
old man laid himself down to die. Daniel, 
summoned to the bedside, arrived just 
in time to hear his father gasp: 

“Dan’l, you and this goddam land have 
been the death of me. But I love the 
both of you. Promise me you'll never 
sell the old place, and I can die happy. 
I know you're honest and won't lie to 
your old daddy.” 

Three days later, in a drizzling rain, 
all that was mortal of Old Man Goone 
was laid to rest, the undertaker accepting 
the furniture, farm machinery and a $75 
note in exchange for a $50 funeral. 
Daniel took his mother back to his post, 
where she soon languished for want of 
farm drudgery, and died, first extracting 
from Daniel a repetition of the sacred 
promise never to sell the farm. 


Peace broke out in 1918 and Captain 
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| Goone began the long peacetime 
to eventual wartime eminence. The 
lems of PX inventory faded in the 
nce of the posers of The Infantry 
|, and these in turn vanished as 
new dilemmas at Fort Leavenworth pre- 


\ ) 


«ented themselves. From command of a 
very minor detachment he went to com- 
mand a very minor post until, at length, 
h eported for duty as a student at the 
Army War College. 
his spare time through the twenty- 
year span of his peacetime soldiering, 
Daniel had been carrying on correspond- 
ence with persons potentially interested 
in renting his farmlands. He had had 
two takers, neither of whom had been 
able to make expenses as sharecroppers, 
and both of whom had run off with parts 
the remaining farm improvements, 
with the result that on January 3, 1939, 
all that remained of the Goone place 
were twenty-seven acres of non-arable 
land and a somewhat dilapidated privy. 
It was on that first legal business day 
of 1939 that a man with a brief case 
called upon Goone and suggested that a 
contract of sale might be written to 
Daniel’s benefit. “We've tested the damn 
land,” the man with the brief case ex- 
plained, “and you'll never grow anything 
there. The soil assays out as practically 
pure chromium sesquioxide; how the hell 
do you expect to use that for crops?” 
Daniel didn’t know, but explained 
about his sacred promise. He and the 
man with the brief case arrived at a 
meeting of the minds in a contract which 
left title in Goone’s name but granted 
the man with the brief «ase mineral ex- 
ploitation rights in exchange for liberal 
royalties accruing to Goone. As a clinch- 
er, the man with the brief case agreed (to 
save Goone worry and work) to deduct 
suficient money from the royalties to 
pay all Goone’s taxes, including the in- 
come tax on his military pay. Goone 
never expected to get more out of the 
land than his annual income tax, if that. 


Brig. Gen. Goone 


Readers, are there any among you 
‘with the possible exception of some 
eighteen-year-old-volunteers) who do not 
remember the feverish days immediately 
preceding and following September 16, 
1940? It was in those days that the plans 
were drawn which culminated, early in 
1941, in Activation Day ceremonies at 
Fort Benedict Arnold, in the heart of 
the Catskills. The officer who took com- 
mand on Activation Day was Brigadier 
General Daniel Goone. 

The best thought in those days on 
camp construction was to choose a spot, 
beautifully situated in a forested, hilly 
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area, and turn loose therein several herds 
of bulldozers which, along with regi- 
ments of dynamiters, would level off the 
hills, fill in the valleys, blast out the trees 
and strip off the underbrush. Then the 
carpenters would move in and set up, 
row on regimented row, hundreds of 
white, two-story barracks. The tech- 
nique of lev eling, of course, scraped off 
the topsoil from the hills and dumped it 
into the very bottoms of the valleys. 

To such a place on A-Day came Gen- 
eral Goone, fresh from a conference with 
the Corps Area Commander, who had 
given General Goone much for his lively 
mind to assimilate. Not the least of the 
points was beautification: every post— 

“and that, goddam it, specifically in- 
cludes Fort Benedict Arnold!” would be 
attractive. The Corps Area Commander 
would judge Goone’s efficiency*in direct 
proportion to the brilliance of the green 
which would sparkle as a background for 
those lovely white barracks. 

When the first cadre-fillers arrived, 
General Goone ordered beautification to 
be accomplished on a tremendous scale. 
They tried seeding, and the seed died. 
They tried sodding, and the sod died. 
Finally, the camp quartermaster, who 
was in charge of beautification, glumly 
told General Goone that the only way 
they would ever make Fort Benedict 
Arnold green would be to paint it. So 


the order went out. 


Keep It Green 

Twenty hours a week every man in 
training (peak strength: 53 ,004) at Fort 
‘Benedict Arnold drew a five-inch brush 
and a five-gallon can from the supply 
room. They had orders to paint every- 
thing except streets, barracks and troops 
—as far as they could walk and as high 
as they could reach. Everything that was 
not a man, a road or a building would be 
green, but quick! By command of Briga- 
dier General Goone. It was quite a sight 
to see hundreds of men on their hunkers, 
swabbing paint brushes across a three- 
acre parade ground. The telegraph poles 
were painted a brilliant green for seven- 
teen feet from the ground (the longest 
ladders at Fort Benedict Arnold were 
fourteen feet tall). Fire hydrants, alarm 
boxes, G.I. cans, even General Goone’s 
dog, when he didn’t move quickly 
enough, were transformed to a bright 
green. 

The job, once started, was never fin- 
ished. General Goone, a firm believer in 
personal inspections, was out all day 
every day looking for bare spots showing 
through ‘the green. After every review, 
the paint-job had to be renewed. Each 
company area was retouched, by Goone’s 





orders, on an average of twice a month. 
He was so thoroughly occupied that he 
turned over all personal matters, includ- 
ing correspondence and maintenance of 
his checkbook and bank account to his 
aide, a young man of loyalty, probity 
and discretion who later testified devas 
tatingly against him. 

The turnover in the fort's paint stock 
was, as you might imagine, tremendous. 
Though Fort Benedict Arnold, as a stag 
ing area, had no trouble getting its requi 
sitions filled, the impact on the civil 
economy was indescribable. The regi 
mental parade ground at Fort Benedict 
Arnold was the direct cause of Lucky 
Strike 

On the basis of his beautiful green 
camp, Army Service Forces got Daniel 
Goone his second star, just as the war 
came to a close. 


een going to war. 


Living as he was on a 
salary of nearly ten thousand dollars a 
year, with no immediate prospect of a cut 
in pay, he decided to buy one of the first 
cars off the assembly lines, if he could 
just get up the down payment. 


The Long Green 


That was why, in October of 1945, he 
called in his aide and asked if there was 
enough money in the kitty to cover one 
third of the price of an automobile. The 
aide pulled out a little black book and 
reported that his records showed the 
general to be seized and possessed of 
liquid assets, in banks, aggregating $3, 
167,299.71. 

“Where,” roared General Goone, “did 
I ever get that kind of money?” 

The aide explained that in his time 
in the Army General Goone had man 
aged to save $43.46 out of his pay, and 
had, since early 1941, received royalties 
from the Eppis Mining and Chemical 
Company totaling $3,167,256.25. 

The next morning General Goone 
hastened to New York to question the 
man with the brief case. 

“Those royalties,” the man explained, 
“are payments to you for the chromium 
sesquioxide we have take *n off your land 
in the last five years.” 

“But what the hell is chromium ses 
quioxide?” General Goone asked. “Is it 
some kind of critical war material—some 
thing that goes into bombs, maybe?” 

“That's wh: it we have been trying to 
figure out,” the man with the brief case 
replied. “There’s been a terrific run on 
the chemical for nearly five years, after 
practically no peacetime demand, and it’s 
not a war commodity at all. The whole 
thing puzzles the hell out of us, because 
the only use on God's earth for chromium 
sesquioxide is as the principal ingredient 
of the pigment in green paint.” 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 











NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Inside & Outside Washington 


Defense Secretary Forrestal, back from 
a visit to Europe, was moved to remark that 
he had the impression that the farther he 





got from Washington the more confidence 
he got in the eventual success of the unifi 
cation of the armed forces. He pointedly 
mentioned the cooperation of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force in operating 
the Berlin air lift. 

Mr. Forrestal might have added that if 
there had to be dissension among the serv 
Ices, Washington, Ww here policies and doc 
trines are hammered out, was the place to 
have it. 


4 lose 


Dissension at operating levels not 
would create local havoc but could 
hardly be solved without recourse to high 
authority. Dissension at top levels, while 
deplorable, could be reconciled; at the top 
men had the power to agree as well as to 


only 


disagree. 

Whoa. Mr. Forrestal! got a clean assist 
from the Commander in Chief, who issued 
1 cease and desist order to stop the rapidly 
vrowing dissension among the services over 
the 1949-50 budget. The order had the 
salutary effect of transferring the battle 
field from the press and radio to the halls 
of Congress 

Until Mr. Truman declared the armis 
tice, guerrilla agents ot the services were 
fighting internecine battles of words and 


where it belonged. 


figures—and getting almost completely out 
of hand The President's order that the 
defense budget would not go over $15 
billions had long been exceeded in press 
and radio comment with figures running as 
high as $24-billion being bandied about. 
The rumors and statements by unnamed 
spokesmen stopped after the President is 
sued his order 

Congressional Probe? There was a 
good chance that one or mote Congressional] 
committees would look into the unseemly 
squabbles. Some Congressmen were be 
ginning to question the 
present organization. 

Perhaps the Secretary of Defense shou!d 
have more power. As it stood any one of 
the three services could go over his head to 
the Commander in Chief and the Congress. 
When the law was passed this possibility 
was recognized, but like the veto in the 
UN it was thought it would be used spar 
ingly and as a weapon of last resort. 

Sut like the UN veto, it hadn't quite 
worked out that way. 

The Air Force had gone over the Secre- 
tary’s head to push the 70-group program 
through Congress and all three services had 
busily and sometimes noisily advanced their 
respective views through the medium of 
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wisdom of the 


the press and radio. The Army had done 
less of this than the other two services, a 
fact that seemed pretty generally accepted. 
Gen. Bradley’s wholesome, honest public 
statements and speeches were having a 
fine effect. 

Republican Senator Ralph Flanders of 
Vermont put his views on the troubles of 
the National Military Establishment suc- 
cinctly: 

“The new military setup has failed as 
regards a unified plan of defense and of- 
fense, and in effecting efficiency in the 
services of supply. When we have three 
staffs, the failure is evident. There is no 
unity.” 

The Senator's last statement was theoreti- 
cally corfect. There was little large-scale 
unity in the NME. But on details there 
had been considerable progress, a point that 
Mr. Forrestal has often made. 

True, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have had 





DEFENSE SECRETARY FORRESTAL 
Unification isn't all bad. 


difficulty in arriving at unanimous decisions 
on some questions of high policy; the re- 
liable newspapermen have reported that. 
But the JCS was no flop. It had fought a 
war fairly successfully and it could be 
counted on to wage the peace in the same 
way. But it was undeniable that a unified 
chief of staff at the top of the JCS would 
strengthen the authority of the organiza- 
tion. 

Triplification? Some real gains had 
also been and were being made in what the 
Senator referred to as the services of sup- 
ply. Progress so far could not be regarded 
as a failure. The Unification Act had given 
the Air Force autonomy, creating a third 
service, and yet the Air Force remained 
dependent upon Army administrative and 
technical services for its “housekeeping” 
and intended to continue to do so. There 
had been no “triplification” here. That ad- 





mittedly had been the way it was planned 

The three services had gotten together 
on other things, too. Hospital services and 
facilities were being merged. Schools and 
services operated by one of the services 
were being used by all. In the Sixth Army 
Area Gen. Mark W. Clark was doine ; 
good job of unifying services’ facilities, 
and Gen. Clark had Mr. Forrestal’s com 
plete support in the endeavor. 

Second Front. Somewhat surprisingly, 
the battle was being fought on another 
front, too. James M. Minifie, the careful 
and conscientious Pentagon reporter for the 
New York Herald Tribune reported that a 
subcommittee of Mr. Herbert Hoover's 
committee investigating the organization 
of the Executive Departments of the gov 
ernment had been in the middle of the 
Navy-Air Force fight over supercarriers and 
naval aviation. 

According to Mr. Minifie, Navy spokes 
men told this subcommittee, headed by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, of the Navy's need 
for a supercarrier capable of launching an 
atom-bomb-carrying plane. When the Air 
Force heard about this, Mr. Minifie con- 
tinued, it demanded to be heard. Mr. Mini 
fie then quotes two statements attributed t 
Air Force Secretary Symington: 

“Action must be taken to resolve the 
present conflict resulting from the Navy's 
continuous attacks, even if the solution 
means consolidation,” Mr. Symington wrote 
in the first statement. “In our opinion 
unless somebody can stop these attacks from 
regular Navy officers, made directly against 
the instructions of the Secretary of De 
fense, efficient functioning of the military 
establishment is impossible; therefore, the 
security of our country is seriously jeop 
ardized.” 

The second statement quoted by Mr 
Minifie had Mr. Symington saying that he 
had told Navy Secretary Sullivan that “at 
tacks against the Air Force by the Navy car 
ried out as a means of promoting acceptance 
of the carrier program would inevitably re 
sult in putting all military airplanes in one 
service—this to end argument. 

“Nevertheless,” the statement by Mr 
Symington continued, “the Navy has kept 
the controversy alive. The Navy's presen 
tation to your committee [Mr. Eberstadt’s| 
indicates it does not accept the joint agree 
ments made at the Newport conference.” 

Mr. Minifie revealed that Army Secre 
tary Royall then suggested to the Eber 
stadt subcommittee that inter-service peace 
could be obtained either by transferring al! 
aviation to the Navy and the Marine Corps 
to the Army, or by transferring all Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps aviation to the 
Air Force. 

These suggestions, Mr. Minifie reports. 
“alarmed the Navy and Marine Corps 
even more.” And Mr. Minifie continued 
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‘avy reaction to this was summed up 
by one officer thus: ‘Naval air and the Ma- 
rine Corps have achieved that happy com- 
bination of high efficiency, strict discipline 
and high morale which is the envy of the 
other two services. Like the ancient sav- 
ages they believe they can acquire the 
virtues they envy by devouring with suit- 
ible ritual the creatures which embody 
|fow would it all end? No one could 
say. But it was very obvious that it would 
have to end soon. Real gains made by the 
unification were being lost. No amount of 
“happy combination of high efficiency, 
strict discipline and high morale,” un- 
doubtedly to be found in the Naval and 
Marine air arms, could offset the fact that 
the country’s military aviation is split into 
three completely ununified parcels, which, 
by their very charges and countercharges, 
claims and counterclaims, were steadily 
adding new proof of the strategic inefh- 
ciency bound to result from having three 
separate air forces—let alone of their added 


costs. 


Civil Defense Report 

One missing link in our national defense 
was supplied, on paper at least, by a plan 
for mobilizing the civilian population and 
for minimizing casualties, panic, and alarm 
in case of an atomic attack on this coun- 
try. The report, a thick, 300-page manual, 
was issued by the Office of Civil Defense 
Planning, created last spring and headed 
by Russell J. Hopley, telephone executive 
from Omaha. 

The civil defense program calls for, in 
brief: 

(1) A national office of civil defense 
with a small permanent staff to direct the 
organization and training of civil defense 
task groups. 

(2) State and community responsibility 
for basic operations supplemented in emer- 
gencies with mutual aid plans and mobile 
supporting units. 

(3) Maximum use of volunteers, exist- 
ing agencies like police forces and fire de- 
partments, and “all available skills and ex- 
periences.” 

(4) Trained and organized units in all 
communities, capable of meeting any at- 
tack the enemy might make or handling 
any weapon he might use. 

(5) Special planning to meet the “par- 
ticular hazards of atomic or other modern 
weapons of warfare.” 

(6) A peacetime organization for use 
in natural disasters apart from the catas 
trophe of war. 

The Bomb. Special emphasis was placed 
on atomic defense, the use of the atomic 
bomb by an enemy being assumed. With- 
out glossing over the horrors of atomic war- 
fare the report points out that the com- 
paratively mysterious nature of nuclear 
energy leads to a peculiar psycholog'c*] 
situation. It proposes a system of public 
education that would dispel the “current 
unjustifiable fear of the radiological haz- 
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ards involved in such warfare and to de- 
velop a wholesome understanding of and 
respect for the potentials of atomic weap- 
ons.” 

Military men should read the report. 
They can get it from the INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL for $1.00. 


Social Security 


Soldiers, who like farmers, domestics 
and self-employed businessmen, are be 
yond the pale of the present Social Security 
Act may find themselves carrying social 
security cards, along with 23,000,000 
other workers who are presently ineligible 
for social security insurance. 

The Agency included soldiers, sailors 
and airmen in its expanding plans be- 
cause it believes that social security is an 
essential protection due men who serve in 
a “citizens’ army.” The idea is that most 
soldiers leave the Army after a few years 
and enter civilian occupations that make 
them eligible for social security benefits and 
they shouldn’t be penalized by having 
their lifetime wage average for social secur 
ity purposes reduced because they spent a 
few years in the service. 

Career soldiers would continue to earn 
regular military requirement benefits and 
also receive old-age insurance benefits when 
they become eligible for it. 


ARMY 


GENERAL & SPECIAL STAFFS 
Draft Calls Reduced 


A Munitions Board press release curtly 
announced that the Army had reduced its 
January and February draft calls by sub- 
stantial amounts because of “the limitation 
of the military budget for Fiscal 1950 to 
$15 billion, of which $600 million are for 
stockpiling of strategic raw materials.” 

The release said that the Army had re- 
duced its January draft call from 20,000 
to 10,000 men and would call for 5,000 
men in February. 

Earlier calls had been for 10,000 men 
in November and 15,000 in October. 

The reduction in the number of call!-ups 
made it plain that the Army would not 
reach its projected 790,000 officers and 
men by June 30, 1949. 

Why? There was considerable specu'a- 
tion in the nation’s press at the time of the 
announcement. But the speculation dried 
up quickly after Secretary of the Army 
Royall issued a statement to all military and 
civilian personnel of the Army. This 
statement said: 

“The policy of the Department of the 
Army is to support without qualification 
the position of the National Military Es- 
tablishment and the later determinations 
of the Bureau of the Budget on Army ap- 
propriations and Army personnel. 








Misconstruction. “Recent disclosures 
as to proposed reductions in personnel un 
fortunately lend themselves to the construc- 
tion that the Army is conducting a cam- 
paign for additional funds and personnel. 
These disclosures could have come from 
various sources, and | hope and believe that 
they did not come from the Army. 

“However, I want to impress upon all 
military and civilian personnel of the De 
partment of the Army the classified nature 
of any information on proposed Army 
funds and military strength prior to their 
submission to the Congress by the Presi 
dent. I further wish to emphasize the seri 
ousness of any premature disclosures of such 
information in private conversation or 
otherwise.” 


Selection Boards 

Army selection boards were working 
hard. Recommendations for temporary pro 
motions to lieutenant colonel, major and 
captain were expected to be made public 
in time for Christmas, although promo- 
tions would not be effective until January 
1. Boards to select permanent promotions 
to colonel and brigadier general are due to 
meet after the first of the year. 

Numbers of officers by branch considered 
for temporary promotions fo!low 


ARMY 
Lieutenant Colonels ............. 590 
a .....1050 
ee ee oe ear 1820 
Mepicat Corps 
Lieutenant Colonels ........ . 30 
DO Cle icv ks Cee 30 
re eee? es None 
Dentat Corps 
Lieutenant Colonels .......... 4 
Scot eek bes Wai w sk; Try 
CE sn ot vane a6 04 i ..None 
VETERINARY Corps 
Lieutenant Colonels ........ 10 


SR EEO OCTET None 


Oe ee ha Bkane-n oxo 
Mepicar Service Corps 
Lieutenant Colonels .......... 6 
ie es ee a er 5 
Se EI ee ee eee 90 
CHAPLAINS 
Lieutenant Colone!s ....... “e 6 
DE COT £4 566 kaa ba 6 6 b4-04-mm l 
Captains ...... . None 


Recruiting Humor 

The Philadelphia Bulletin in an edi 
torial poked mild fun at present recruiting 
methods: 

“Who can resist joining up? The Army 
is to be just a pleasant interlude for Johnny. 
Mother is assured that all the while he is 
away, a special detail will be assigned to 
him to see that he writes to her loving'y, 
lengthily and frequently. There’s to be no 
vulgarity about the Army; everything’s go- 
ing <o be quite different from all that you've 
heard about armies of the past. . . . No 
such order has yet been issued, but old line 
sergeants who, by the way, are seriously 
thinking of looking for another profession 
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are certain that next will come a curfew 
designed to remind recruits to turn over on 
the other side and go back to sleep, and tea 
served each afternoon by master sergeants.” 

Missed Point. No one could find fault 
with the Bulletin’s exaggerated fun-poking. 
Veterans of both World Wars could and 
did chuckle over such descriptions of the 
new Army. And veterans who were now 
reporters or Cartoonists could, as some did, 
get in a line of recruits, go through the in 
duction process, and write stories saying it 


was just like the wartime Army—with ex 
ceptions. 
tut while having fun, the Bulletin 


and the reporters—were missing the point. 
The Army was sincerely trying to make life 
in the Army as near like normal American 
life as Pornographic pin-ups, 
stories, filthy language, and off 
visits to low-class night clubs and 


possible 
smutty 
duty 
bawdy houses are not the normal activities 
of young And so the Army 
was trying to eradicate them from Army 
life. It wasn't trying to make Army life 
soft. It was trving to make it clean and 


Americans. 


wholesome. 

Guidance for Whom? Perhaps one of 
the Army's mistakes was in calling this 
program “Character Guidance.” It smacked 
too much of Sunday school. A more collo 
quial name for the same thing might have 
more effect on junior officers and line ser 
geants who think spicy stories give zest to 
orientation tnd training lectures. 

It is worth remarking that maybe the 
guidance should be directed at the char- 
acters who tempt and beguile the recruit 
Into Wic ked wavs. 


You Too Can Be A Soldier 


The idea that a soldier needs to be a su 
perman IS as passe as the short sword and 
buckler, Lieut. Gen. Willard S. Paul, re 
tiring director of the Personnel and Ad 
ministration Division, GSUSA, told West 
Point first classmen. Only one of every ten 
soldiers needs to be a perfect physical speci- 
men, said Gen. Paul. Thus an emergency 
Army has a slot for almost everyone. 

He also touched on two current Army 
sore points. Adoption of the Hook Commis 
sion recommendations by Congress would 
establish “an adequate monetary career in 
the Army.” And large insurance companies 
were being asked to build housing projects 
near Army posts to relieve shortages and 
high prices. 


Changes of Station 


After an abbreviated tour of duty as 
Chief of the Army's Public Information 
Division, Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore will 
move up to the Hudson and succeed Maj. 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor as Superintendent 
of the Military Academy. Gen. Taylor's 
new assignment has not been announced. 
Gen. Moore came to Public Information 
from extremely successful service as U.S. 
commander in the Trieste powder keg. 

Gen. Moore will be succeeded by Brig. 


Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, Director of Op- 
erations, Plans, Organization and Training 
for the European Command. For a time 
he commanded the Ist Armored Division 
in Italy. 


Okinawa: The Last Battle 


The first combat volume of the Army’s 
big official history of World War II was 
due off the press. It is Okinawa: The Last 
Battle. 

The book covers the full battle from the 
time the Joint Chiefs of Staff made its 
first plans through to the end. While chief 
emphasis is placed on the ground battle, the 
sea and air battles are sketched in sufficient 
detail to afford a complete picture of the 
campaign. There are many detailed maps 
in several colors. With the text, these show 
every action of every unit. 




















estes “Could I just bap » soldier?” 


Courtesy of Collier's 
The point was missed. 


A review of the book will appear in an 
early issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. The 
Journat can supply the book at $6.00. 

The authors are Roy E. Appleman, 
James M. Burns, Russell A. Gugler and 
John Stevens. It was prepared under the 
direction of the Historical Division, De- 
partment of the Army. 


Components Chief Appointed 


Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, veteran 
commander of the IX Corps in Japan, is 
the new special assistant to the Chief of 
Staff for civilian components. 

The appointment conforms to President 
Truman’s Executive Order of Oct. 18, in 
which he recommended that the Reserve 
and National Guard programs be stepped 
up and placed in the hands of “an active, 
capable, high-ranking officer.” 


Warrant Officer Integration 


Slots in one or another of the 75 per- 
manent warrant officer specialties were 
filled by 5,153 soldiers and airmen in the 
first postwar warrant integration. A list of 
1,000 more will follow shortly. First inte- 
grations were largely confined to technical 
and administrative specialties with most 


combat field specialties to be filled late 

Many of the new permanent war: in: 
officers are presently on active duty as \ \m 
missioned officers. Their permanent 
will be filled, until their release from a¢ 
tive duty, by a list of temporary war:ant 
officers yet to be selected. 


FIELD FORCES 


Liaison Pilot Training 


To swell the ranks of rated light plane 
pilots, the Army has arranged for the train- 
ing of Regular, National Guard and Or 
ganized Reserve Corps officers at the Air 
Force Liaison Pilot School at San Marcos 
Tex. 

Thirty-five officers will be accepted for 
each course of five and one-half months, 
which will be followed with an additional 
three months of tactical training at the 
Artillery School. 

Of the 35 officers in each class, 20 wil! be 
from the Regular Army or non-Regulars on 
extended active duty, 10 will be from the 
National Guard, and five from the ORC 
Applicants cannot be more than 31 years 
of age, must be commissioned in the In 
fantry, Field Artillery, Armored Cavalry, 
Signal Corps or Corps of Engineers and 
must be captains or lieutenants (Signa! 
and Engineer officers must be lieutenants). 
National Guard officers must occupy a va 
cancy for which flying status is authorized 

Students will receive advanced training 
in the adjustment of artillery fire, front 
line reconnaissance, route selection, and 
the gathering of intelligence information 
Successful graduates will be rated as mili 
tary liaison pilots, placed on flying status 
and assigned to flying duty. 


Alaskan Indoctrination 


Two hundred officers, 150 of them from 
the States, are getting Arctic indoctrina 
tion at Big Delta, scene of last year's 
“Yukon” exercises. The school will have 
two one-month classes during January and 
February, each with 75 officers from the 
U.S. and 25 from Alaskan posts. 

Included in the course are two weeks’ 
instruction covering cold weather clothing 
and equipment and survival operations and 
techniques, plus two weeks’ tactical prob- 
lems and maneuvers. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
GI Entertainment 


Television sets for company day rooms, 
lighted fields for night football and baseball, 
and traveling Soldier Show units are some 
of the newer Special Services projects cur 
rently lightening the burden of a military 
career. Tennis and volleyball courts built 
conveniently between barracks, skeet and 
rifle ranges, and skating rinks are also help- 
ing keep the soldier happy. These facts 
were brought out in a four-day conference 
of Special Services officers at the Penta:on. 
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ff the bills for such extracurricular 
:inment are footed by dividends paid 
Exchange Service and Motion Pic- 
Service, said Maj. Gen. Russel B. 
ids, Special Services chief. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Aliitude Record 


Signal Corps claimed a new balloon 
ide record after sending an instrument- 
ng sphere aloft to 140,000 feet, about 

26!2 miles. The balloon disappeared from 

sioht at 40,000 feet and was tracked there- 

ifrer by instruments. 

Only partially inflated at take-off, the 
on has a diameter of 17 feet when it 
s the ground, becomes a perfect sphere 

it 35,000 feet, and gradually expands to a 

diameter of 75 feet when it bursts. The 

nstruments are lowered by parachute. 
Data obtained will not only make 

weather forecasts more accurate but will be 

used in launching stratospheric rockets. 


ORDNANCE 
1949 Munitions 


The Army’s munitions bill for fiscal year 
1949 will run less than that spent per 
month on ammunition alone during the 
wartime procurement peak. Current spend- 
ing will total $302 million, as opposed to 
,; monthly bill of $400 million for ammu- 
nition during World War II. 

he total includes $32 million for arti] 
lery ammunition, $92 million worth of 
tanks, gun carriages and other heavy equip- 
ment, and $170 million for motor vehicles. 
The tank mo1.ey is going into development 
f new models, including a 70-ton job that 
will be the world’s most potent. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Uniform Changes 


Two uniform changes are on the way 

one soon, the other far in the future. 

The garrison cap, slated to be dropped 
as an item of the uniform on July 1, 1949, 
will be retained for field use. It packs 
much better than the service cap. 

Further in the future is a reduction in 
the sizes of overseas stripes and hashmarks, 
to conform wit hthe new, smaller chevrons. 
Idea is to get away from the zebra appear- 
ince of the left sleeves of high-ranking old- 
timers. 

Incidentally, the small chevrons are due 
for issue bezinning this month. 


What Kind of O’coaft? 


The Army hasn’t yet decided what kind 
of overcoat it needs. This was learned 
when the QM said it wasn’t worried about 
manufacturers’ refusal to submit bids for 
rayon lining material. The overcoat is the 
only item of issue likely to require rayon 
and its future issue, in the improved ver 
sion recently approved, is in question. The 
erin crisis is focusing attention on com- 
bat, vather than dress, clothing, the QM 
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said. The field jacket now being issued is 
lined with cotton twill and requires no 
rayon. 

In the year of our Lord, 1929, a trench 
coat with detachable lining was strongly 
recommended by the Infantry’s Department 
of Experiment at Fort Benning on the basis 
of extensive tests. There has been ample 
proof since then that this general type of 
coat is the best. If officers swear by theirs, 
it seems time to give the whole Army an 
overcoat it can swear by instead of at. 


Another C Ration 


Latest in a long list of revised combat 
rations is the new “Ration, Individual, 
Combat, C-4.” Several varieties of meat 
dishes and fruits make up the six different 
menus packed in a 40-pound carton. Good 
news to the field soldier is the inclusion of 
three plastic spoons, to be used once and 
thrown away. Each menu also includes a 
full pack of cigarettes. The unpopular 
synthetic fruit beverages have been dis 
carded, replaced by soluble coffee fortified 
with ascorbic acid. 


QM Cold Tests 


Forty-five officers and men of the Quar 
termaster Corps will spend the winter on 
icy Mount Washington, N. H., testing 
cold weather clothing and equipment. The 
New Hampshire site provides temperatures 
well below zero, with wind velocities as 
high as 100 miles per hour. And of 
course, if they don’t keep warm, they can 


always blame the blankety-blank QM. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
SG’s Status Cleared 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall emphasized that The Surgeon Gen 
eral would remain the direct adviser to the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff despite 
the recent top-level reorganization of the 
Army. 

The directive outlining the reorganiza- 
tion, Mr. Royall said, will be amended to 
clarify The Surgeon General's status. 

Army Circular Number 342, the recent 
reorganization directive, placed The Sur 
geon General’s Office under the General 
Staff Director of Logistics for operation and 
administration. This was not intended to 
change his position with respect to the Sec- 
retary and Chief of Staff, but rather to cen- 
tralize everyday functions of all the Tech 
nical Services—of which the Medical De- 
partment is one—-under a single supervising 
official, Mr. Royall explained. 

Misunderstanding over the relationship 
between The Surgeon General on the one 
hand and the Secretary and Chief of Staff 
on the other was called to Mr. Royall’s at- 
tention by Dr. Harold R. Hennessy, Secre- 
tary of the American Medical Association's 
Council on National Emergency Medical 
Service. Mr. Royall told Dr. Hennessy that 
the reorganization circular had not been 
intended to alter the established policy. 


Military Internes Appointed 


Medical school graduates will fill 232 
internships in five Army teaching hospitals. 
Following graduation next July, the young 
doctors will go on active duty as first lieu 
tenants in the Medical Corps Reserve. 
After a year’s internship, they are eligible 
for appointment in the Regular Army. The 
posts were filled from 800 applicants in the 
top and middle thirds of their medical 
sc hool classes. 


JAGD 
Military Justice 


Much maligned Army courts received a 
pat on the back. An anonymous father 
traveled all the way across the country to 
sit in on his son’s trial because he had 
heard that Army justice was often unfair. 
Following the court-martial he wrote the 
Commanding General of the post con 
cerned, saying: 

“I am willing to trust my son to your de 
cision and honestly believe you will do 
what is to the best interest of the soldier 
and the Army . . . the trial was fair and 
just, even though my son was sentenc ed to 
confinement and fined.” 

The story made no headlines in the 
press. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Reexamination 


On the President's Page of The National 
Guardsman’'s current issue, Maj. Gen. E] 
lard G. Walsh, who recently took the In 
FANTRY JourNAL to task for reprinting the 
newsworthy part of the Gray Report, makes 
plain his stand in behalf of the National 
Guard. We brief General Walsh's con 
sidered statement as follows: 

“In a great state paper of 1944, General 
Marshall emphasized that all our major 
wars had been fought by the citizen- 
soldiery of America and that such a system 
was essential to the security of the Nation. 
This was the basis for planning the post- 
war Military Establishment. In 1945, he 
brought into being a Joint General Staff 
Committee on Policy composed of five 
Regular, five Guard and five Reserve ofh 
cers, to provide for the peacetime Army. 

Finances. “There is no such provision 
in the approved policies. The ORC has 
been told that the Guard will not permit 
the Reserve to obtain the money for this, 
an utterly fantastic contention. The Guard 
has had utterly insufficient money in the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates. In the 
preparation of these estimates the Guard 
and Reserve receive only what remains 
within the limiting figure after the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy and Air get 
theirs. As a result, the Guard, each year, 
has had to go to Congress for relief and the 
ORC will have to do the same. 

“The National Guard, perhaps more 
than any other group, realizes the great 
need for a strong ORC. It wants to see the 
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ORC organize its Class ‘A’ units, and see 
them organized, armed, equipped, trained 
and paid just like the Guard. The Guard 
is equally desirous that the Class ‘B’ di- 
visions be organized, equipped and trained. 
The Guard will support the ORC in this 
program. 

UMT or What? “Out of this committee 
came the approved War Department poli- 
cies affecting the National Guard of the 
United States and the Organized Reserve 
Corps, which envisaged a system of uni- 
versal military training upon which was 
developed a gigantic troop basis for both 
the National Guard and the ORC, in which 
the Federal government would bear its fair 
share of the cost of housing. 

“The National Guard recognized—and 
the War Department should have recog 
nized—that UMT might not be established. 
An alternate plan should have covered this 
contingency. But there was no altetfnate 
plan. 

How Big a Guard? “The National 
Guard has accepted a basis of some 6,100 
units with a strength of 682,000, but UMT 
seems more remote than ever. Neither has 
housing been implemented. Yet, seemingly, 
the Guard is to continue to organize and 
expand indefinitely. The Guard has or- 
ganized 4,795 Army and Air Force units. 

“The ORC program has lagged miserably 
through no fault of that corps. The En- 
listed Reserves have melted away and officer 
morale has reached an all-time low. There 
is nothing in the approved policies preclud 
ing organization of Class ‘A,’ ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
units. But the ORC has been told it is 
impossible to organize the Class ‘B’ because 
priorities must go to ‘M-Day’ units, notably 
those of the National Guard. 


Artillery Strength Increased 


A partial reorganization of 41 non- 
divisional National Guard field artillery 
battalions substantially increased their 
strength and fire power. A similar increase 
also affected the artillery of the 27 Guard 
infantry and armored divisions. 

Thirteen separate tractor-drawn, 155mm 
howitzer battalions and seven truck-drawn 
155mm battalions will increase their ag- 
gregate strength from 436 to 499 officers 
and men. The 21 truck-drawn, 105mm 
battalions which are components of the 21 
Guard regimental combat teams are upping 
their aggregate strength from 446 to 503. 

The changes are in line with a general 
revision of T/O&Es based on World War 
II combat experience. They parallel simi 
lar changes in Regular divisions announced 
two years ago. 

Reexamination. “The Guard thinks 
the time has come for realistic thinking in 
the Department of the Army about the 
civilian components. The whole troop 
basis of Guard and ORC should be re- 
examined in view of the lack of UMT. It 
further feels that something definite must 
come from the Army and Congress about 
housing, for it cannot and will not assume 
the entire burden out of State funds. The 


same holds true for the Reserve. 

“The Guard demands that the General 
Staff cease its efforts to divide and destroy 
the Guard through such programs as the 
18/25 Division Program which is unreal- 
istic and impossible of achievement. The 
Guard repeats it cannot be made a ‘D-Day’ 
Force simply by a tag, and the ORC knows 
this holds true, also. 

“The Guard is more than fed up with 
the innuendoes and downright falsehoods 
emanating from the Pentagon about the 
Gray Board Report. Once and for all it has 
no validity until acted upon by a Joint Com 
mittee on Policy and implemented by Con 
gressional action. 

“It is high time for Congress to take stens 
to end attempts to divide the civilian com 
ponents and insist upon an honest e‘Tort 
to implement the approved policies.” 

Ghosts. In The Journat’s opinion, 
General Walsh puts up a good battle but is 
a bit inclined to shy at ghosts. Whot he 
wants, and what The Journat wants, ‘s 
identical—the best possible use of the Na- 
tional Guard in the modern National M'1i 
tary Establishment. No one in authoritv, 
in our opinion, forgets for a moment that 
the Guard has been able to spring to arms 

such arms as the Federal Government had 
grudgingly spared it—in our biggest wars of 
the past. And no one would conceivably 
cast aside the element of regional esprit, 
which the Guard maintains above all other 
American forces. 

But the Guard, like the Regular Army 
and the ORC, must face without bias or ill 
temper the immense new problems of the 
nation’s defense. That is what General 
Walsh and the Guard as a whole believe, 
we are certain. 


Reserve Retirement Credits 


Army commanders will be responsible for 
accurate records of hours and dates of Re- 
serve training and other duties which 
count toward point credits for retirement 
benefits. Effective date for earning bene- 
fits under Public Law 810 has been set 
by the Judge Advocate General as June 
29, 1948, subject to review by the Comp- 
troller General. Complete details of the 
retirement credit system must await the 
Comptroller’s decision. 

Reserve officers who have reached or are 
approaching the retirement age of 60 and 
believe themselves eligible for benefits may 
get application blanks from The Adjutant 
General. 


First Gucrd Manual 


First copies of the 725-page National 
Guard Basic Manual are being distributed 
to the States. Designed primarily for in- 
structors, the manual is the first written 
specifically to meet Guard training re- 
quirements. 

It covers such topics as leadership; drill 
and exercises of command; hvgiene and 
first aid; mans and aerial photography; mili- 
tarv organization; individual weapons and 





marksmanship; small unit tactics; and. \j} 
tary teaching methods. 


Reserve Deadline 


January | is the deadline after which 
Reserve officers not now engaged in fx 
serve activities will be automatically trains 
ferred to the Inactive Reserve—subjec: + 
call to active duty in an emergency bu: in 
eligible for promotion, drill pay or 1 
ment benefits. 


. 
50 Guard Regiments Organized 
Fifty National Guard regiments have 
completed organization, including 43 as 
signed to divisions and seven assigned to 
separate combat teams. 


AIR FORCE 


Command Shakeup 


The Air Force mended a few command 
fences by setting up a Continental Air 
Command, under which both the Air De 
fense Command and Tactical Air Com 
mand would operate. Headquarters wil! be 
at Mitchel Field, N. Y., under Lieut. Gen 
George E. Stratemeyer. Gen. Stratemeyer 
will be succeeded as commander of the 
Air Defense Command by Maj. Gen. Gor 
don P. Saville. 

Under the new setup the Continental Air 
Command takes over six regional Air Forces 
with the same geographical boundaries as 
the six Army Areas, further simplifying 
coordination between the services. The 
new level of authority, said the Aix Force, 
would enable “the full weight of the com 
bined units” (Defense and Tactical) to be 
thrown into either defensive or tactical 
operations “as circumstances may require.” 

An earlier shakeup switched Lieut. Gen. 
Elwood R. Quesada from command of the 
Tactical Air Command to a post as special 
assistant to the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force for civilian components. The move 
was in line with President Truman’s Ex 
ecutive Order asking that Reserve and 
National Guard programs of the various 
services be speeded up. 








Bomber News 


How to fly more tons of bombs farther 
is one of the big questions occupying Air 
Force planners these days. One method, 
on which many hopes are pinned, is that of 
refueling in midair. Converted B-29s and 
B-36s would be fitted as aerial tankers to 
accompany their bomb-carrying brothers 
This would not only add range but would 
add bomb capacity by cutting down the 
amount of fuel to be carried. Air Force 
experts aren’t talking but it is known that 
refueling techniques are being refined. 

Along the same lines the world’s biggest 
bomber, the B-36, has been equipped ex 
perimentally with new engines that give it 
one-sixth more power—3,500 more horse 
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per each of six engines at take-off 

sosed to the present 3,000. 
irty B-49 flying wing jet bombers 
n order but airmen estimate it will be 
before there are enough to form com- 
hat units. The B-49 is the fastest bomber 
we have and can carry “over 15 tons” of 
bombs but high fuel consumption of jets 

cuts its range to 1,500 miles. 

ind ten B-35s, predecessor of the B-49, 
are being converted from conventional re 


ciprocating engines to jets. These will be 
called RB-35s and will be used for long 
range, high-speed reconnaissance. 


Lying Down on the Job 

Like Napoleon’s apocryphal army, the 
Air Force may be traveling on its stomach 
in the not too distant future. New fast 
planes, with their pencil-slim fuselages, 
are calling for cockpit changes. And the 
\ir Matériel Command at Wright Field 
has come up with an answer—the prone 
position for pilots. 

It's not a new idea. The Wright brothers 
flew that way. And the Germans, the 
British and U.S. have experimented along 
those lines. But the prone position was too 
uncomfortable until Wright Field tech- 
nicians dreamed up a nylon net suspended 
over a metal frame. A chin rest supports 
the pilot’s head and two armrests serve as 
the usual stick controls. Foot pedals work 
brakes and rudder. 


Career Plan Suspended 


The aviation career plan for high schoo! 
graduates proved so popular that the Air 
Force had to suspend it. Under the plan, 
an applicant could request specific training 
with his enlistment contingent on whether 
the training was available. Its popularity 
filled quotas in the technical fields far in 
advance, thus limiting opportunities for 
future prospective enlistees. Henceforth 
technical training will be offered to all on 
a competitive basis, after enlistment. 

At the same time, eligibility requirements 
for aviation cadet training were changed to 
permit married men to apply. 


Air Force Takes Middies 


Tradition took another thumping as Sec- 
retary of Defense Forrestal signed a direc- 
tive authorizing the Air Force to commis- 
sion up to seven per cent of the 1949 An- 
napolis graduates in addition to 40 per 
cent of the 1949 West Point class. The 
Secretary pointed out that the percentages 
should not be taken as a precedent but 
will apply only to the current fiscal year. 

He also asked his subordinate Secretaries 
to comment on a proposed board to study 
the requirements of all services for Acad- 
emy graduates, including the question of 
establishing a separate Air Force Academy. 


10,000-Mile Missile 


A missile with a 10,000-mile range, 
guiding itself by the stars like a ship, may 
wel! be the weapon of the future, according 
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to Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, command 
ing the Air Matériel Command. Gen. Mc- 
Narney also envisaged for attack purpose 
supersonic air-to-surface missiles, with 
radar-guided surface-to-air and air-to-air 
missiles bearing the brunt of defensive ac 
tion against an enemy air offensive. 


New Transport 


A new assault transport, the YC-122, 
completed its maiden flight at Trenton, 
N. J. Designed to carry combat troops and 
their equipment the plane is a modified 
version of the CG-18 glider. Three of them 
are on order. 


Engineer Training 


Future aviation engineer battalions will 
be trained at Camp Gordon, Ga., by the 
newly activated 7th Engineer Brigade, tem 
porarily stationed at Ft. Belvoir. The 
Brigade is the only Engineer organization 
of larger than group size in the Army. 


NAVY 


Research Milestones 








Navy gadgeteers announced several for- 
ward steps on the road to superscientific 
warfare. They included: 

The longest sustained flights ever made 
by a pilotless, ram-jet aircraft. The Gorgon 
IV, an almost wingless test missile, made 
several flights of ten minutes or more at 
Point Mugu, Calif. Piloted by remote 
control and tracked by radar, the theoreti- 
cally supersonic ram-jet was purposely 
slowed to subsonic speeds for testing pur- 
poses. 

A captured and rebuilt German wind 
tunnel, which set a new world’s record for 
air speed of Mach number 5.18, or 5.18 
times the speed of sound. The German 
\V-2 was tested in the same tunnel at Peene- 
munde. After capture the tunne] was as- 
signed to the Navy by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and installed at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory at White Oak, Maryland. 

Guided Missile Gun. The world’s big 
gest shooting iron, a sawed-off and rebored 
16-inch naval gun, reamed out to a diam- 
eter of 24 inches. The Navy was using 
it at the Dahlgren, Va., Proving Ground 
to test new type bombs and guided missile 
warheads. The big gun fires test missiles at 
concrete and armor plate targets at a range 
of only 50 feet. It’s purely a laboratory 
weapon, not designed for combat. The 
Army, also interested in the tests, put up 
part of the $35,000 cost of the remodelling 
job. 

Without Sailors. Crewless amphibious 
assault boats, to be loaded with explosives 
and directed by radio against enemy beach 
fortifications. The Navy said drone LCVPs 
were used in World War II during the 
Southern France landings. Other ships de- 
veloped by Project Stinger ranged from 


cargo vessels capable of carrying up to 
7,000 tons of explosives to small sea sleds 
with caterpillar treads that could run right 
up on the beach. For future use, the Navy 
envisaged a television attachment that 
would allow the operator to see just what 
lay ahead of his drone. The television 
screen would flash an image of the compass 
reading and a card indicating the speed of 
the ship, taken from the propeller shaft 
speed. 
Pilot Training Expanded 

Navy pilot output is being increased 
from 1,000 a year to 2,600 annually. At 
the same time the Reserve pilot program is 
being stepped up until approximately 49, 
000 Reserves yearly will receive training. 
The latter, according to Rear. Adm. John 
W. Reeves, Jr., chief of Naval air training, 
are “the atomic age version of the minute 
men—and just as important to national de 
fense as their Revolutionary War predeces 
sors.” 


Superliner Sought 

The Navy wants to rush construction of 
a proposed 48,000-ton liner for the Ameri 
can merchant marine. Equally anxious is 
the Maritime Commission, whose chair 
man, Vice Admiral Willi#m W. Smith, 
said: 

“We want to build it, the Navy wants 
it, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
merchant marine, for national defense, and 
for the country’s prestige on the sea.” 

Low bid of $67,350,000 was submitted 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company of Virginia. United 
States Lines will operate the liner when 
and if it is built. 


MARINE CORPS 
A Tribute 


On the Marines’ 173d anniversary Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley paid the Leathernecks a 
soldierly tribute. In a letter to Gen. Clifton 
B. Cates, Marine Corps Commandant, Gen. 
Bradley wrote: 

“There’s an old soldier saying that, ‘You 
can always tell a Marine—but you can't 
tell him much.’ We modern soldiers don’t 
go along with this exactly, for we have 
found that ‘you don’t have to tell him 
much.’ He does a topnotch job with a 
maximum of efficiency and a minimum of 
instructions. 

“The proud record of the Marine Corps, 
in peace and war, is an inspiration to 
every fighting man, whether on active duty 
or a veteran. On this 173d anniversary, 
on behalf of every soldier in the Army, I 
pay the Corps sincere tribute.” 


Tradition Carries On 

The dispatch of 1,250 Marines from 
Guam to China to help evacuate American 
nationals bolstered a tradition of Oriental 
service that goes back 128 years. The first 
Marines landed in 1820 with the opening 
of trade with China and the Leathernecks 
have been landing there off and on ever 
since—30 times in all. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
te this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Credit Stealers 


lt has long been noted that the mili 


tary chain of command provides people 


ind integrity Opportunity 
the buc k 


of dubious wit 
to “pass \s an altogether un 
admirable phenomenon buck passing has 
long been the subject of exhaustive and 
scathing studies, so many, in fact, that 
the buck passer, W hile always with us, is 
usually quickly spotted for the less-than 
a-‘man that he 1S 

But the other side of the buck passer s 
coin has an equally deplorable trait, 
practiced by men of equal low cunning. 
[hese men are the credit stealers. 

Let me give a few examples. 
[here was the platoon leader wh» 
took credit for the results of some hard 
thinking and work by his 
the staff officer 


who took the work of a smart 


sergeant. 
Chere was his name is 
le gion! 
young assistant and presented it to his 
chief of section as his own work. There 
was the subordinate who by passed his 
boss and took i job the boss h id direc ted 
him to do (and probably told him just 
how to do it to the boss's boss and pre 
sents d it as his own idea 

hese credit-taking hounds sometimes 
get caught up, although they usually 
are able to « xplain away their discredit 
able tactics. Like the buck passers, we'll 
ilways have the credit stealers with us. 
But we can discourage the protuse over 
propagation of the breed by giving it the 
same pitiless publicity we accord the 
buck passer 

Of course, it can be argued that the 
credit stealers really don't hamper the 
projection of the Army’s business in the 
wa that the buck passer does. Even 
though the wrong man gets credit for 
a piece of good work, the work itself ben 
efits the Army. The buck passer on the 
other hand hampers the Army's business 
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by slowing up the machinery of admin 
istravion. 

But if the Army's new protestations 
of interest in the soldier as an individual 
mean anything, and | think they are 
completely sincere, then the credit steal 
ers ought to get their comeuppance. The 
man who does the work will be a better 
man if he gets credit for what he does. 
And what the Army wants are the best 
men, getting better. 


CoLoneL Rriposte. 


7 A 7 
We March With Braddock 


Along with inflation, new weapons, 
and new heat for the “cold war,” we 
have inherited, as another doubttul 


blessing from World War II, the “se 


cret” army; an army without visible 
body, flanks, or lines of supply. In the 
past such armies have been made up of 
hoodlums, and_ stubborn 
mountaineers, but they could just as 


easily be 


partisans, 


trained, and 
equipped on the same efficient, profes- 


organ ized, 


sional basis as one of Caesar's legions. 

Being only human we resist this in- 
novation which threatens our set ideas 
of how wars ought to be fought. We 
think of it as a little bag full of nasty 
criminal tricks which can sometimes be 
used as a poor substitute for normal mili- 
tary operations. While we consider real- 
istically the prospect of searing whole 
cities and nations with atomic bombs, 
we piously turn up our noses at the 
thought of employing, ourselves, the 
undercover methods that our possible 
enemies have developed to such a high 
degree. 

[his moral argument is a lot of non- 
sense—a righteous cloak for ignorance. 
If we wish to survive in a practical 
world our actions must be based on 
facts. And the fact is that psychological 


warfare, subversive infiltration, the fifth 
column, partisan warfare, and whole 
sale sabotage, when we lump then 
gether and use them logically and scie 
tifically, open to us a totally new typ 
of army and a new concept of militar 
tactics. 

In this respect, our position today 
like that of General Braddock in 175 
when he marched into the Pennsy! 
vania wilderness to fight the French and 
Indians. He, too, faced a new concept 
of tactics—the use of deployed ski: 
mishers maneuvering in small groups 
and taking advantage of the natural cor 
cealment afforded by foliage, rocks, and 
folds in the ground. Because he could 
not adjust his tactics, he was defeated 
and his troops driven back in panic. 

We are on the march today with 
Braddock, and unless we adjust ou 
methods to the modern version of “I: 
dian fighting” our defeat is no less ce 
tain. 

There is nothing new about the ide: 
of secret warfare employing undercove 
forces. It has been used in all its forms 
since long before the Trojan horse was 
dragged through the gates of Troy 
Later, it was developed into a fin 
science by the Mongols of Genghis 
Khan and it played a large part in thet 
conquest of Asia. Always before, how 
ever, it was of secondary importance ! 
several good reasons. 

In the first place undercover methods 
can be employed only by small, con 
cealed, widely scattered groups. Unt 
the advent of modern automatic weapons 
and high explosives such small groups 
were relatively ineffective since physica 
contact and weight of numbers 
the deciding factors in battle. 

In the second place scattered ul 
cover forces can be controlled and « 
ordinated only by radio communi 
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WHEN THE ROTC WAS REACTI- 
vated at the University of Alaska a 
couple of years ago, there was no 
space available for a permanent small- 
bore range. So we looked for space 
that could be used part time. The 
school gymnasium was the obvious 
and ideal place. It had concrete walls, 
was wide enough for ten targets, and 
long enough to accommodate a 50 
foot range with space for ready-line 
ind other facilities. 





Underside of the rolling frame showing 
how the dollies are fastened to it. 


The problem became not a prob- 
lem of space but of the actual con 
struction of a movable range. There 
was also the problem of money; we 
had only $250.00 for the project. 

We managed to get five surplus 
gas drum dollies and ten pieces of 
one-quarter inch armor plate, 3 feet 





A Rolling Rifle Range 





View showing five of the rolling ranges in operation. Note the portable lighting fixtures. 


by 3 feet (boiler plate, which is easier 
to find would have served just as well 
and is lighter We also got some 
salvaged lumber in short lengths. 
We built a frame of two-by-fours 
on the dollies and mounted a sand 
box, 2 feet by 6 feet by 1 foot. We 
lined the box with scrap tin. A frame 
work was then constructed to hold 
the armor plate on the sandbox, tilt- 
ing it back and bracing it with 2 x 4s 
and light pieces of angle iron. A fiber 
board face was tacked to the armor 
plate on the front. Targets are 
thumbtacked to this fiber board. 
That completed the rolling target. 
The lighting problem was not so 
easy. We wanted lighting that was as 
nearly perfect as possible, with plen- 
ty of intensity, no glare, and uniform 
over the whole target surface. We 
experimented with spot-type incan- 


The completed range, except that the fibre board hasn't been fastened to the armor. 


descent lights rigged above the tar 
sets. They weren't satisfactory. Th 
intensity varied too much over th 
target area and the brackets as well 
as the lights were likely to be dam 
iged when the targets were being 
rolled in and out. We decided not to 
fasten the lights to the target. 

Next we tried fluorescent lights 
[hey gave a brilliant and even light 
over all the target area so we adopted 
We decided on a four-foot 
fixture mounting three 40-watt tubes 
in front of a white enameled reflector 
for each two targets. To make it easy 
to carry them on and off the range 


them. 





Close-up of a lighting fixture. 


we built a plywood frame for the r 
Hector. This frame was mounted on 
1 wooden frame at an angle that 
would throw the light toward the tar 
A switch box was installed on 
one of the fixtures, the first in th« 
circuit; the others were rigged with 
junction 
Heavy with male 
connections at ea:h end connected 
the current to the switch box on the 
master fixture and to each of the suc 

cessive fixtures in battery. 

We have been using the range for 
two seasons with complete satisfac 
tion. Ten men can roll out the tar- 
gets, place the lights in position, and 
put out the mats within two minutes 
—Cotronet Netson I. Fooxs. 


gets. 


boxes and two outlets 


extension cords 
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which requires no physical contact be- 
tween units on the ground. Before the 
development of the small, portable, short 
wave radio any large force, except for 
its cavalry elements, had to fight almost 
shoulder to shoulder. Otherwise there 
was no means of passing orders back and 
forth. An army split into several groups 
could be readily destroyed by a smaller 
force which could attack and defeat each 
group separately before the others could 
come to its assistance. 

hird, before the development of air 
supply for ground units there was no 
adequate means of supplying small 
forces scattered widely in enemy terri- 
tory. The trickle of crude, improvised 
tools into the hands of guerrillas and 
saboteurs was barely enough to sup- 
port secret intelligence activities and 
occasional nuisance raids. Now, how- 
ever, automatic weapons, high explo- 
sives, the radio, and the airplane, per- 
fected and produced in great numbers, 
have provided something which we 
have never had before: a ghost army 
which can operate effectively in enemy 
territory without being run down and 
destroyed, and which is capable of suc- 
cessfully carrying out almost any opera- 
tion a conventional force can handle, 
and some that it cannot. From a scien- 
tific viewpoint every mechanical gadget 
employed by a regular force could be 
remodeled in some form useful to well 
trained undercover forces, and there ap- 
pears to be hardly any limit to what 
such forces will be able to accomplish. 

Let us not get the idea that we are dis- 
cussing here a new and amazing theory 
of war. Secret armies are an accomplish- 
ed fact at the present time. They are un- 
seen but they exist and some of them 
have tentacles which reach around the 
entire world. These armies had their 
opening trials during World War II in 
Europe and Asia and are busy now 
tightening and extending their organ- 
ization, training their leaders in special 
schools, and generally preparing for op- 
erations on a grand scale. In places like 
China and Greece extensive practice 
maneuvers are already under way. Al- 
most every country except the United 
States has had to defend itself against 
very real threats by these secret forces 
for a number of years. In a future con- 
flict we, too, will encounter secret armies 
wherever we go, and perhaps even if 
we stay at home. 

This being the case, it is up to us to 
match fire with fire and to outdo the 
enemy at his own game. Successful mil- 
itary forces must be prepared to employ 
undercover methods on appropriate oc- 
casions. There are three excellent rea- 
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sons that make such action absolutely es- 
sential: secret forces are needed to off- 
set the numerical inferiority of conven- 
tional forces; secret forces can accom- 
plish certain missions which are essential 
and which conventional forces are in- 
capable of accomplishing. Conventional 
forces can hardly defeat the secret forces 
of an enemy. 

Our concept of war must envision the 
use of relatively small, fast, far-reaching 
offensive forces which will knife through 
or by-pass larger masses of enemy troops, 
striking at supply sources, communi- 
cations and centers of government deep 
in their rear areas. This type of opera- 
tion can be accomplished only by plan- 
ning every detail of the action in ad- 
vance. Secret forces are needed to pave 
the way; to determine the enemy's de- 
tailed dispositions and movements; to 
guide conventional forces to exactly the 
right spot at exactly the right time; to 
put radar stations, lookouts, and sentries 
out of action; to repair roads, bridges and 
communications needed by friendly 
forces and blow up others which are not 
needed; to capture needed supplies and 
transport before the enemy destroys 
them; to ambush enemy units and harass 
and delay them; generally, to grease the 
skids and tip the scales in the desired 
direction. Without undercover forces to 
do this, the idea of quick victory with 
small forces is hardly practical, but an 
army of a hundred thousand men pre- 
ceded by a secret spearhead can do 
what a half million otherwise could not 
do. 

Secret forces can hold out and con- 
tinue to operate in enemy occupied ter- 
ritory long after regular forces have 
been defeated or have been withdrawn 
to fight elsewhere. Skillfully employed 
in this way they can cause untold dam- 
age to hostile communications and in- 
dustry, and can at the same time im- 
mobilize vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy's troops. In a global war against 
a numerically superior enemy such op- 
erations will be absolutely vital in order 
to gain time and make possible a su- 
perior concentration of force in decisive 
areas. 

Under favorable circumstances secret 
forces provide the only certain and eco- 
nomic means of reaching behind massed 
citizen armies to strike directly at un- 
scrupulous political cliques which may 
control them and give them purpose. 
Employed in this way secret forces could 
effectively combat dangerous totalitarian 
regimes without resort to the mass de- 
struction of whole nations and conti- 
nents. 

Even if we choose to discount these 


uses, we cannot completely discount 
the necessity of secret forces, for w th 
out them we can never run dewn nd 
destroy the thoroughly entrenched 4 
dercover armies which we must nc es 
sarily encounter in any future war. \Ve 
cannot fight these undercover arn)es 
with tank columns or artillery barr: ves 
or bombers or guided missiles or poi on 
gas. We cannot fight them by parac ng 
regiments with fixed bayonets across 
the countryside. Even reprisal killings, 
if we should be willing to employ them, 
have been tried and found to be inef 
fective, and it would be impossible to 
employ today Genghis Khan's effective 
method of exterminating the entire pop- 
ulation of a disputed area. 

Like General Braddock in 1756, we 
find ourselves, militarily speaking, in a 
confusing new world. His enemies were 
concealed in an endless forest. Ours 
conceal themselves in the endless cities 
and mass populations of an industrial. 
ized society. If we would come to grips 
with such enemies on equal terms we, 
too, must break formation, deploy our 
forces more widely and take advantage 
of the concealment which deployment 
affords. An enemy who cannot see us 
cannot hide from us, cannot ambush us 
and cannot escape us for long. 

The skilled, professional, undercover 
army is here to stay. It is a useful tool 
which we would be foolish to cast aside. 
With it we can avoid much of the ex- 
pensive slaughter and aimless destruc 
tion which are the natural result of pro- 
tracted military operations. Without it 
conventional units will continue to look 
ridiculous when they attempt to ma- 
neuver openly against shadows. More 
than that, undercover warfare is the 
most effective secret weapon of democ- 
racy; the natural resort of free men 
against the regimented hordes of any 
tyrant.—LizuTENANT Co.oneL F. W. 
LivENGoop. 


5 A 5 A 7 
Low Level Cooperation 
The published instances of good and 


bad cooperation between infantry and 
armor in World War II are so numerous 
that one would think the question of 
combined training would be a settled 
one. But there seems to be some danger 
of the concept becoming as sacrosanct 
as the evil of sin and with as little done 
about it. 

The only answer seems to be to keep 
hammering away with example and 
precept. 

If it’s precept that’s wanted I met a 
German commander in World War |! 
who could have formulated one. We 
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t the end of a successful attack by 

rv and tanks on his fortified po 

The attack was highly success 

ily because the infantry and the 

worked together as a team. It was 

tack by an infantry company and 

ion of attached tanks. Neither had 

d with the other before but the 

went over with a bang because 

nfantry had been trained to work 

u armor and the tanks, in this in 

stance, were equipped with a telephone 

1e rear so that infantrymen could 

communicate with the buttoned up tank 

commander. I say the German com 

der could testify to the success of 

ntry-tank operations because he told 

us that it was the best executed attack 

he had experienced on either the East- 
ern or Western fronts. 

hat same infantry outfit (I was a 

member of it) had a wonderful oppor- 

tunity of learning to work with tanks 

during the time it was helping guard 

the northern shoulder during the Battle 

of the Bulge. 

We were given time to train one 
squad per company in the tactics of 
attacking an enemy pillbox with sup- 
porting tank fire. This training was most 
realistic for we used an actual pillbox 
near the front, live ammunition, flame- 
throwers, bangalore torpedoes and the 
entire firepower of a medium tank. We 
became so efficient that the tankers 
fred on the assaulted pillbox while our 
men were as Close as 10 yards to it. It 
was such training as this that developed 
the confidence of our men in the ac 
curacy of tank gunfire and the con 
fidence of the tankers in the protection 
infantry can give a tank. 

That training paid off more than 
once. There were times when it didn't 
and it is no disparagement of the armor 
to say that cooperation always failed 
when we worked with tankers who 
hadn’t learned to have confidence in the 
accompanying infantry. 

| would say that such experiences as 
these I have related so briefly simply 
point up the fact that success in war de 
pends upon the combined efforts of all 
the arms, working together on the lowest 
possible levels. 

An infantry platoon and one medium 
tank can do more if they know how to 
work with one another than a whole bat- 
talion of infantry and a company of 
tanks that don’t understand one another 
and are suspicious of the abilities, if not 
the motives of each other. 

In other words our combined training 
must go all the way down to the squad 
and tank crew. 

CaprTatn Cooperate. 
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“Shaggy-headed and Bedraggled” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


One sentence from Lt. Hutter’s letter 
in your December Journat sticks in my 
craw. “The shaggy-headed, bedraggled, 
and otherwise completely disreputable 
lout slouched in an armchair reading a 
USAFI Journal, wearing the unpressed 
and soiled uniform of the proudest Army 
of the finest nation in the world is an 
insult to all the men and women who 
have served in the Military Forces of 
the United States in the past, present 
and future.” 

Tsk, tsk, tsk, Lieutenant. Blood pres 
sure! You'll never live to be a colonel at 
that rate. The shaggy head is obviously 
what happens when a civilian haircut is 
given the GI treatment, and the victim 
is in process of letting it grow back to 
more human proportions; admittedly it 
is not combed, but ye Gods! The boy is 
obviously relaxing. I’ve searched three 
dictionaries, and I can’t fit “bedraggled” 
to the boy. “Completely disreputable” 
is a moot question. If you don’t want 
him Lieutenant, I'll take him. And as 
for “lout,” he looks mighty intelligent 
to me—and earnest besides. The publi 
cation is not the USAFI Journal Cis 
there a USAFI Journal?) but the 
USAFI list of courses and subjects. The 
uniform looks clean and pressed to me, 
but undoubtedly my eyes are failing 
I'll be 40 in three more months. 

“All” Cin “all the men and women 
who have served”) is a big word. I for 
one am not insulted. After diligent 
search I have not found one other person 
who feels insulted. 

One shouldn’t stoop to personalities, 
especially toward a junior officer. But 
Lieutenant Hutter stooped to personali 
ties toward an enlisted man, so perhaps 
that makes him fair game. I’m afraid the 
man who gets him for a platoon com 
mander will be more reminded of armies 
of the day of Frederick the Great than 
of our own day. After all, it is a new 
Army, and if an old coot like the under 
signed is bright enough to realize it, the 
Lieutenant should also. Or don’t they 
get the latest poop at TRUST? Give 
me, every time, the earnest kid in the 
picture in preference to the automaton 
who makes orderly to the CO and thinks 
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the multiplication table is mental exer 
cise. That leather-covered chair was 
meant for relaxation, and that is what 
the youngster is doing—and relaxing 
with a purpose. Would the Lieutenant 
have him in full uniform shooting crap? 
CoLonet LEGREE. 


7 1 q 
ROTC Training 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I read in the October JourNat of a 
contemplated change in the ROTC cur 
riculum. A recent graduate of the pres 
ent ROTC, I believe there may be some 
value in these suggestions: 

The ROTC curriculum as now ar 
ranged gives two years of credit for any 
one who has served a short period in the 
Armed Forces. This credit, a waiver for 
the basic course, is given without any 
regard to former branch of service, be it 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard. 
With all due respect to these Services, | 
fail to see how time spent in the Navy 
or Coast Guard takes the place of the 
basic subjects for one who is to be an 
officer in the ground combat arms. This 
applies equally within the Army. A 
man whose past specialty might have 
been cook or truck driver finds under the 
present setup that he automatically gets 
credit for half the course that leads to a 
commission in the infantry. A particular 
weakness of this system is that veterans 
accepted into the advanced course find 
themselves giving instruction to fresh 
men and sophomores who from their 
own basic course of training, are far 
more advanced than the _ instructors 
themselves. It is not unusual to find a 
veteran who may have been an aerial 
gunner and never saw an M1! attempt 
ing to instruct basic students in the 
mystery of the manual of arms. 

Another shortcoming is that in the 
first two years (the basic course) the 
really important subjects essential to an 
officer in the combat arms are taught, 
such as map reading, rifle marksman 
ship, etc. It is entirely possible for a 
veteran to complete his two years of ad 
vanced ROTC (Cin which map reading 
is not taught) and be commissioned a 
second lieutenant of infantry, without 
the slightest knowledge of map reading. 
Imagine an infantry officer who can 
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not read a map! According to the pres- 
ent ROTC system the six weeks’ summer 
camp is supposed to make up for this type 
of shortcoming in the curriculum. As one 
who has been a member of one of these 
summer camps I can testify that this laud- 
able purpose is simply not accomplished. 

Since I am now on the subject of sum- 
mer camps | would like to make some ob- 
servations based on my own experience. 
First, | say without qualification or reserva- 
tion that if these camps are supposed to be 
the final finishing school for a system that 
turns out competent company grade ofh- 
cers, then I am afraid they are a total fail- 
ure. For men who have had at least a 
couple of years in the armed services Cespe- 
cially in the branch in which they are to 
receive their commission) these camps are 
a fair refresher course. But for veterans 
whose service was in other than the ground 
combat forces and for nonveterans, these 
camps give an erroneous idea of Army life. 

The cadre personnel are undecided how 
to conduct the training because most of 
the cadets have been informed previous to 
their arrival that they are to have a six 
weeks’ holiday, instead of learning the 
serious business of soldiering. In the en- 
tire program I took part in there was not 
one hike or route march, even though this 
program led to a commission in the infan- 
try. It followed that men were being com- 
missioned second lieutenant of infantry 
who not only couldn't read a map but who 
had never been on a hike! Instead of im- 
pressing the men with the seriousness of 
the work involved, the main emphasis was 
on seeing that everyone got a pass each 
week end from retreat Friday to reveille 
Monday. To me the crowning failure of 
the summer camps was the impossibility of 
anyone’s flunking out, short of serious ill- 
ness or prolonged absence. Only an act of 
God could keep a man from receiving his 
commission whether he was qualified or 
not, and in my opinion there were some 
who were not qualified to be private sol- 
diers, let alone commissioned ofhcers. 

For a further example of the inadequacy 
of the present ROTC system I will again 
speak from experience. Upon receiving my 
commission, | applied and was accepted 
for a short tour of active duty with one of 
our training divisions. On arrival and as- 
signment, I found myself range officer of a 
small field-firing course. Because of my 
previous service as an enlisted man, during 
which I had fired many times on this type 
of course, I had a pretty good idea of how 
the range should be run. But had I been 
an ROTC graduate with no previous serv- 
ice, or a veteran whose previous service had 
been in, say, the Coast Guard, I would 
have then found myself in the ridiculous 
but possibly tragic position of being re- 
sponsible for a dangerous range where 
men’s lives could easily be lost through ig- 
norance on my part. 

The present ROTC curriculum gives 
nothing in range procedure or safety pre- 
cautions, yet this is probably as important 
to a junior officer as knowing how to apply 
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a tourniquet to stop bleeding. The present 
curriculum neglects such important courses 
but takes up valuable hours with battalion 
and regimental tactics for men who may 
never have seen a rifle squad in action. 

In conclusion I would like to offer the 
following suggestions: 

C1) No matter how long their service 
has been, do not allow waivers for the 
ROTC basic course to veterans when they 
are obviously unqualified to receive such 
waivers. 

(2) Drop from the curriculum such im- 
practical subjects as battalion and _ regi- 
mental tactics, and substitute in their place 
things junior officers must know, such as 
map reading, range procedure and opera- 
tion, and give more time to the company 
administration courses. 

(3) Make summer camps a really rigor- 
ous final check, eliminate the weaklings, 
and the unqualified. Make it tough 
enough so that those who survive will 
really be proud to receive their commis- 
sions, and remembering how hard they 
worked to get them, will not hold them 
lightly. 

I had two reasons for this rather critical 
essay; the main one was an honest effort to 
try and influence in my small way the men 
who will make up the future ROTC cur- 
riculum. My second and more personal 
reason is that a number of my younger 
friends and relatives will probably be en- 
tering the Army soon under Selective Serv- 
ice, and I hope that their lives may not have 
to depend on some of the platoon leaders 
our unrealistic ROTC is turning out. 

Lieut. Harotp A. LANGERMAN, 


Inf. CORC). 
Philadelphia 48, Penna. 
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Clear Words From the OQMG 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouURNAL: 


The contribution entitled “That Mon- 
strous Fatigue Uniform” published on page 
50 of your October issue has been noted 
with interest by this office. 

Garments or other items issued to the 
troops are developed by the QMC to con- 
form to the functional! and military charac- 
teristics required by the using Arm or Serv- 
ice. Upon request of the user the QMC de- 
signers make sample items for trial, in- 
corporating into them the special features 
recommended by the users. After tests have 
been made under actual field conditions 
the final item is submitted to the user for 
approval prior to adoption. 

The writer of the article suggested the 
removal of “side saddle” pockets and the 
use of hip and side pockets in the trousers. 
The present trousers are of the suggested 
construction. 

The nature and use of the fatigue jacket 
places certain practical limitations upon the 
degree to which it can be dressed up. The 
present jacket has two breast pockets as 
desired by the troops. No lower pockets 
were requested because the jacket is worn 
either inside or outside the trousers, and/or 
with a cartridge belt around the waist 


which not only would preclude the p kes. 
ing of anything bulky, but would m \e j 
difficult to get the hands in or out. Sho \de; 
loops have not been a required style fc ture 
since before the war because the f: igue 
jacket is worn only for field and co »ba; 
wear or for working details in garriso... |; 
is not a garment in which the soldix ap 
pears in public, and it is therefore no: nec. 
essary to design it with a view toward »yb. 
lic opinion acceptance. The additio, of 
shoulder loops would cost approxim \tely 
9¢ or 10¢ per jacket, and these jackets ar, 
procured by the millions. The waist ha: 
not been suppressed because the garmen: 
is distinctly functional in nature and shoy|; 
be loose enough for maximum physical 
activity. 

During the war, the Quartermaster 
Corps had to procure Herringbone ‘wil! 
fatigue clothes at the rate of approximately 
5,000,000 garments per month. With 
scarcity of labor, materials and industria! 
capacity, the prewar fatigue clothing. 
which made some attempt at “dressing up,’ 
had to be completely redesigned and the 
number of sizes reduced from ten to four 
With separate sewed-on waistband or fitted 
belt, additional pockets, shoulder loops and 
a large range of sizes, mass production 
would not have been possible, and would 
not be possible again in any future mobili. 
zation. 

Lr. Cot. V. J. MacLaucuir, QMC, 

Military Planning Division. 
Washington, D. C. 

7 7 7 
PRO Branch 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


An angle on “Public Relations in the 
Army” -has come to my attention which 
makes me wonder if there really has been 
a fundamental change in attitude toward 
this vital subject. I refer to the training 
and use of public relations personnel. 

Shortly after the termination of hostili- 
ties, I was interested in applying for : 
Regular Army commission. Having been 
through the mill, from trainee to OCS to 
troop leader, staff officer and public rels- 
tions officer, on several levels up to the 
grade of major, I felt I had a pretty good 
insight into the Army and its public rela- 
tions. I felt that I might be useful to the 
Army in the years ahead as a public rela- 
tions officer. In addition, I am also trained 
and experienced as a public relations work- 
er in civil life. The reason why I abruptly 
withdrew my application was that public 
relations in the Army, aside from the 
weaknesses of the setup at the time, of- 
fered no career possibilities to those inter- 
ested, trained and experienced in the 
field. I might have had three years as 4 
public relations officer, then almost any 
other Army assignment after that with the 
possibility of never again getting back to 
public relations. 

Last evening I had occasion to talk to 4 
friend up from Washington, a Regular 
Army colonel who is the nearest thing to 
an Army professional public relations ex- 
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it 1 know of. He has been at it for 
years, probably a compliment to his 
‘But the point I want to make is 
eh hile he felt the new Armed Forces 
In, nation School is doing a good job of 
‘a. ng, it is often time and money wasted 
be. use officers were not, apparently, as- 
to public relations jobs on gradua- 

His comment was, roughly, “Hell, 

end officers to school for seven and 

onc oalf months, then send them to Korea 
to ke over a platoon.” Public relations is 
yre a career specialty in the Army 

do, than it ever was! 

|: would seem to me to be a basic fault 
with Army public relations today and may 
be 2 contributing factor to some Army pub- 
lic relations problems. Mr. Kahn's letter 
telling of the harebrained publicity setup 
of an Army public relations officer might be 
an example of not using trained personnel 
where needed. It is difficult to imagine 
the Army placing square pegs in round 
holes in this most important field. To 
draw a parallel, it is as though I took a 
postgraduate course in social research for 
nine months, then on graduation became 
a frozen-food salesman or bookkeeper. 
Where is the profit in this? We have 
progressed in this country to an all-time 
leadership in the fields of science, produc- 
tion and sales, yet in the development of 
human relations we seem to be woefully 
fumbling. The need for explaining the 
Army to the public was never greater. It 
is a job for trained careerists who are at- 
tuned to the Army’s social importance. I 
believe that when the Army sets up its 
public relations operations as a separate 
career specialty, similar to the JAG, IG, 
etc., it will begin to realize dividends 
through the use of better trained and ex- 
perienced officers, officers who take the 
subject seriously because it is their life’s 
work in the Service, not just another job 
of temporary duration. 

Whether anything can be done about 
this is a question which you may care to 
investigate. At least graduates of the in- 
formation school should put in two or three 
years practicing what they have studied 
before moving on. 

Major. 


+ New York, N. Y. 


| a ee 
Comic Book FMs 
To the Editors of InFaNrry JouRNAL: 


It has been my pleasure to receive and 
tread The Journat since 1943. During 
that peried, even though I was overseas 
twice, I have missed very few copies. 

In your November issue I saw the letter 
headed “Comic Book FMs.” I heartily 
agree with the author. I was very much 
surprised the first time I picked up one of 
the new type FMs, so surprised, in fact, 
that I doubted my senses. 

At present I am on ROTC duty in Gal- 
veston, Texas. This year we are using, for 
the first time, the new Junior ROTC 
Manual. It seems to me that if the Army at 
large could see its way clear to publishing 
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manuals of this type, one for each type of 
company, etc., it would be of great assist- 
ance to company-level instructors. 

By this I mean a manual which would 
include, in a brief but not chopped up 
manner, all the basic subjects, the weapons 
used by that particular type of unit, small- 
unit tactics up to and including company 
tactics, map reading, etc. This would 
eliminate these tremendous libraries of 
FMs and TMs it is necessary for every 
company to have. These manuals could be 
of the loose-leaf type so that additions and 
deletions could readily be made. 

I know this is only a dream but I wonder 
what others would think. 


M/Ser. Ivor W. McKay. 


ASU 4524th ROTC Unit 
Ball High School 


Galveston, Texas 


> For ten years or more, beginning shortly 
after World War II, the Army had 
Training Regulations instead of Field 
Manuals, and the TRs were bound in 
loose-leaf form. The TRs necessary for 
an infantry outfit filled about two thick 
binders. 

This form was abandoned in the 
1930s in favor of the pocket-size FM. 
But as the FM series developed it was 
found necessary to have a separate man- 
ual for every weapon and training topic. 
Both tactics and technique were chang- 
ing so rapidly that if all-inclusive man- 
uals had been used, they would have 
been obsolete in part soon after issue. 
Funds for publication and revision were 
low and the FM and TM “library” was 
the only solution. 

The loose-leaf system is very expen- 
sive and probably not practicable. But 
every noncom and private, we agree, 
needs a single handbook containing what 
he commonly needs to study and know. 
The FM system is too cumbersome. The 

+ new ROTC Manuals (parts of which 
The Journat helped write) show what 
can be done. But further condensation 


is needed. 





We’re Always Grieved 


when member-subscribers write 
stormy letters accusing us of taking 
their names off our circulation list. 
But 99 and 44/100% of the time the 
member-subscriber has failed to in- 
form us of .. . 


Yes, you're right. He didn’t tell us 
his new address. 

So, when you get orders to move 
make it part of the SOP to inform 
The Journat. It'll help if you give 
us both your old and new addresses. 

Write: 

Tue CrrcuLaTion MANAGER 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 SEvENTEENTH Sr., N.W. 
Wasuincron 6, D. C. 
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Good Soldiers 
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DRILL AND COMMAND 


A brand-new book on drill reg- 
ulations, which includes not only 
the IDR and the conduct of mili- 
tary ceremonies but a long section 
on leadership and discipline. 

Indispensable for soldiers re- 
gardless of rank. 


Paper, $1.00; Cloth binding, $2.50 









The New Articles of War 
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THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 
By Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener 


An explanation of the new pen- 
alties, * and procedures 


contained in the new Articles of 
War (effective February 1, 1949). 
Describes the differences from the 
old articles and what the results of 
the changes will be. 


Only $1.00 
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Salerno to the 


Alps: A History of the Fifth Army 
Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 











The magnificent story of one of the bitter. 
est campaigns of all time. Fifth Army’s drive 
up the Italian boot, over the Apennines, 
through the Po Valley and into the Alps will 
rank with the classic military histories of all 
time. 


Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line. 
Leghorn, the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the 
Po—these were incidents in one of the most 
grinding campaigns in history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant 
study of the staff work, the logistics, the tac. 
tics, the combat which secured Italy. $6.00. 
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63 Years In Grade 
THE NAVY OF BRITAIN. By 


Michael Lewis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 660 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$7.50. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad advertises 
that it is the standard railroad of the 

rid. The Navy of Britain, at least up 
to World War II, did not have to ad 
vertise that it was the standard navy of 
the world; this standing was conceded by 
most military students. How the British 
Navy reached that peak is told here in 
: readable and convincing fashion. The 
book is not a history, for as the author 
points out, a competent history of the 
British Navy would require more vol- 
umes than a man could carry. The book 
s rather a study of some of the facts of 
history, plus some canny interpretations, 
which give the reader an understanding 
if one of the most interesting and ef- 
lective institutions of all times. 

Mr. Lewis is Professor of History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
He writes as if he were speaking in a 
classroom to a group of interested and 
intelligent adults; there is complete ab- 
scence of pomposity or didacticism. The 
reader is convinced by logic and good 
temper, rather than bullied by obscure 
facts plus thunderous affirmations. 

The framework of the book is as logi- 
cal as a problem in geometry. Mr. Lewis 
begins with the origins of the Royal 
Navy, considering both its “parents and 
relatives,” as he phrases it. Part IT consid- 
ets the ships, in their development from 
the medieval round ship to the present: 
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day battleship; Part II] does the same for 
the officers; Part IV for the men. Part V 
covers management, which includes di 
rection and administration. Weapons, 
tactics and fights conclude the narrative 
portion of the book. 

Taking a hypothetical ship, the Mary 
of Bristol, as she was borrowed by a king 
of England in the late Middle Ages for 
war purposes, the book traces the four 
classes of personnel aboard the Mary to 
their modern counterparts. There are 
some surprises in the genealogy. The 
seaman officer aboard the Mary was the 
progenitor of the present-day officer of 
the Merchant Navy, the warrant officer 
of the Royal Navy, and the Royal Naval 
Reserve officer. The Mary's fighting of 
ficers (a distinct breed from the seaman 
officer) have come down to 1948 as the 
Army officer, the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve officer, and (with restrictions and 
qualifications) the Commissioned Ex 
ecutive [Line] officer of the Royal Navy. 
The seamen of the Mary are the ances 
tors of all the professional seamen of our 
own time, whether Merchant Navy, fish 
ermen, or “Long-Service Naval Ratings.” 
The fighting man of the Mary has but 
two descendants—the enlisted man of the 
British Army and the “Hostilities Only” 
men of the Royal Navy. 

If your eyebrows are now tangling 
with your pompadour, relax. The re 
viewer, too, raised his eyebrows at the 
above, but he is convinced. The Mary of 
Bristol existed in a period when the 
weapons aboard a ship were man-killers 
rather than ship-killers, when not the 
seamen but the landsmen who came 
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aboard for the purpose did the fighting, 
and the seamen merely took the owner's 
ship where the king and his military rep 
resentative aboard told them to. When 
the war or the fight was over, the fight 
ers went home and the ship and the sea 
men went back to the owner, to engage 
once more in commerce—if the vessel was 
still afloat and still in the hands of the 
British. 

For those of us who get tripped up on 
such terminology as “First Lord” and 
“First Sea Lord,” or who wonder just 
what is meant by “Admiral of the Blue,” 
or who cannot understand why Admiral 
Graves fumbled his chance in Chesa 
peake Bay in 1781, the answers are all 
here. The things about the British Navy 
that seem the most illogical to us are here 
explained so that we can see they are 
syllogistic in their development. 

My colonel friend who complains that 
he was a lieutenant for nineteen years 
will have to find a new conversational 
gambit. Billy Culmer, in 1791, was the 
senior midshipman in the British Navy, 
with thirty-four years in grade. Midship 
man Vallack was still serving at sea in 
1822, aged 65. The senior Lieutenant 
in 1841 had sixty-three years in grade. 
John Rodney, son of the famous Ad 
miral Lord George Rodney, served as a 
midshipman two days, and was a captain 
five weeks later, at the age of 15. Sixty 
years after that he was still a captain! 
How this situation came about, and why 
it took so long to correct, is as typically 
British as the story of their naval tactics. 

The British Navy fought many in 
decisive engagements that should have 
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ended in whopping victories, purely be- 
cause their doctrine in the form of Per- 
manent Fighting Instructions removed 
practically all initiative from their fleet 
commanders. Admiral Thomas Mathews 
was broken for disregarding the Instruc- 
tions at Toulon in 1744; a contributing 
factor in the court's decision was the fact 
that Mathews’ attempt was a failure. It 
was a failure because his subordinates 
had been so drilled in the Instructions 
that they failed to follow out his plan. 
Admiral John Byng, who as a captain sat 
on Mathews’ court, disregarded the In- 
structions at Minorca in 1756. He, too, 
failed because his subordinates followed 
the Instructions rather than their orders 

Byng was shot after court-martial. In 
both cases, the admirals were right and 
the Instructions wrong—but the Instruc- 
tions lasted many more years. Graves 
missed victory in the Chesapeake because 
he followed Instructions to the letter. 
here are many lessons in this section of 
the book for those in our own service 
who not only “play it safe” but insist 
that their subordinates do likewise. 

As Mr. Lewis writes, “The fault lay 
not so much in the Permanent Instruc- 
tions themselves as in the Toulon courts- 
martial, and the disastrous inferences 
which all—professional and general pub- 
lic alike—drew from them. What was 
really at issue was the old problem of 
Doctrine and Dogma. Doctrine is essen- 
tial to all teamwork (which is the es- 
sence of tactics), and no sensible person 
would advocate the abolition of that. 
But the danger is that Doctrine will de- 
generate into Dogma, particularly when 
it is printed, and otherwise markedly 
sponsored and favoured by Authority. 
Che danger is very real and must at all 
costs be guarded against. It is no bad 
thing—it is even a good and necessary 
thing—that a new war shall find the 
Service ready with a doctrine elastic 
enough to admit of being easily modified 
as a result of experience.” 

Service schools please copy. 

With a slightly frosty glare at Mr. 
Lewis for his two references to “that un- 
fortunate little Anglo-American war of 
1812-15,” and a pious wish that he had 
written with a little more consideration 
for the American reader who doesn’t 
quite know all the British history he 
should, we will give this book a High 
Superior on either the old or new Efh- 
ciency Report form.—A. S. 


Everybody's Food 
ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William 
Vogt. William Sloane Associates. 335 
Pages; Index; $4.00. 


You and I, getting our three squares 
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a day in lucky America, one of the few 
spots in the world where most people get 
enough to eat or almost enough—may go 
hungry before we die. And it will not 
be long before vastly greater numbers 
than at present perish of starvation. For 
there is not enough food to support the 
world even now. And in the U.S. and 
other large areas, topsoil is washing into 
the sea at such a rate that in a short while 
there will be much less food. And much 
less food for far more people, for the 
population of the world is rapidly in- 
creasing in all but a few lands. And sci- 
ence keeps on helping it increase, with- 
out regard to the fact that already mil- 
lions are being saved from death by dis- 
ease only to die slowly and painfully 
from slow starvation because they do not 
have enough to eat. 

And that is what faces the children 
of the present generation or even those 
still young today, right here in America. 

Dr. Vogt makes a powerful case for 
this life-or-death thesis—presents §statis- 
tical proof in quantity to back it up. He 
offers no hope whatever that we can go 
on wasting land without soon feeling the 
pinch as, for example, it has long been 
felt in China. He poses flatly the world’s 
problem of population control, along 
with that of conservation. For even with 
every acre growing crops or feeding cat- 
tle, with maximum attention to conser- 
vation, the time will very soon come 
when there simply won't be enough to 
eat. 

The military reader eats like every- 
body else. Lack of food on a vast scale 
will inevitably mean military problems 
of first importance. This book and others 
on its subject are an essential part of 
military education. 


Responsibility in the East 


HATE, HOPE, AND HIGH EXPLO- 
SIVES: A Reporr on THE Mippie 
East. By George Fielding Eliot. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 284 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 


Whatever Major Eliot writes is cer- 
tain to interest all Army officers. When 
he writes about his recent visit in the 
Middle East, his book goes immediately 
on the preferred reading list for all Regu- 
lar and Reserve officers. 

The first dozen chapters are a travelog 
through Palestine and the neighboring 
Arab countrie., Iran, Turkey, Greece 
and Trieste. Major Eliot visits with mili- 
tary attachés, native military leaders, and 
local rulers. He dodges shells, bombs 
and snipers’ bullets. He comments on 
the bitter hatred between the Jews and 
the Arabs, and the fear of Red armies in 














the nations adjoining Russia an 
Communist Balkan countries. 

In the last two chapters, Major | \io, 
visits the U.S. naval forces in the \ adj. 
terranean and gives his readers th: Big 


Picture” in the Middle East. He «ays 


that Russia cannot “march its a: mies 
into the oil land of the Persian Gu { 9, 
the vast treasure home of Africa « ept 


through the Middle East. Not a: any 
rate unless the aggressor also has com 
mand of the sea—and command o! the 
sea belongs to America and Britain. _ , . 

“The sea route from the Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean passes through the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the 
Red Sea. The Middle East is a michty 
crossroads. . . . He who holds that cross. 
roads can forbid the passage of com 
merce and of military supplies save on 
his own terms—in peace or in war, by sea 
or by air. . . . As long as we and our 
allies hold the Mediterranean, we can 
meet any Russian threat into the Mid- 
dle East. . . . Our political and militar 
policies in the Mediterranean must al] 
be wrapped up together in one compact 
package. 

“We cannot afford to see the land 
bridge between three great continents, 
the sea gate and the air gate to Southern 
Asia and Africa and the Indian Ocean 
the largest reserves of petroleum known 
to man, fall into the hands of such a 
conqueror. . . . It is a responsibility 
which you and I and all of us must bear 
from this time onward, and our children 
afterward .. . so that freedom shall not 
perish from the earth.”—Cotonet Pres- 
Ley W. Metron. 


Science Holds Some Hope 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MAN. 
KIND. By Stuart Chase. Harper & 
Brothers. 311 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Mr. Chase rounds up in his habitually 
fluent fashion the possibilities of the 
avoidance of war that he finds in the 
several sciences that contribute to im- 
provement in human relations. In s0 
doing he beats no particular political 
drums, pounding with some degree of 
hope and cheer upon his main point 
—that full-scale study, search and te 
search by the social sciences offer the 
best chance for preserving civilization 
from destruction. 

This author has been attacked in the 
past for his radicalism. In an earlier 
book, however, he made the best case for 
an adequate Military Establishment that 
I have seen from the pen of any econc 
mist or other scientist generally identified 
with the New Deal; and for that matter 
few Americans, military or nonmilitary 
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out the facts more clearly. Ade- 
litary strength, said Mr. Chase, 
rst for everything else depends 


e Proper Study of Mankind, he 
wt depart from this thought, 
th he could have given more em 
al it seems to me, to the military 
our tenuous existence. Also, be 
nself an economist, but with a 
broa| knowledge of science in general 
win. to his interest in the welfare of 
% , Mr. Chase tends to say more 
ib ik economic aspects of m ankind 
than about the which comes 
even before economics in its importance 
the science of psychology. 


science 


It is true 
chat we have to eat to live and solve our 
But both eating and solving 
requ re the application of the mind. Not 
that the author neglects psychology; he 
simply gives it less space and less em 
phasis than it should have in such 
study as the governing science among 
social beings. 

[he whole book is a highly rewarding 
summary of the sciences that hold hope 
for mankind, and it is most readable, for 
whatever Chase has to say, he invariably 

ays it clearly, with a complete avoid 
ince of technical jargon. The military 
can use this book to much ad 
balance to the constant 
emphasis on the physical sciences in 
much of what he reads.—G. V. 
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The South Seas As They Are 
\NATOMY OF PARADISE. By J. C. 


Furnas. William Sloane Associates. 
542 Pages; Bibliography; Index; Illus 
trated; $5.00. 


considered and sound, fre 
witty, sometimes uproarious, 
with passages showing justified anger, 
this book on the South Seas is a rare com 
bination of solid information and pleas- 
ant reading. 

For better or worse, the South Seas and 
their islands are under the strategic con- 
trol of the United States. It has become 
the political and military arbiter of this 
geographical entity, loosely but work- 
ably bounded by a line from Hawaii to 
the Marianas, to New Zealand, to Easter 
Island. Power over an area implies re- 
sponsibility for it, and responsibility 
makes understanding highly advisable. 
Unde rstanding is difficult for us because 
we have associated with the South Seas 
some of the most absurd fairy tales that 
ever one man told another—and that in- 
cludes the opinions of most who served 
there during the war. If we are to make 
the best use of these islands—particularly 
of those in the Micronesia area—we must 
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Always 
quently 


clear away the spun sugar from an actu 
ality that is at once beautiful, small and 
immeasurably significant. 

Up to now the economist has been the 
intellectual bellwether of the world. But, 
in these areas particularly, the author be- 
lieves that “unless the ethnologist su- 
persedes the economist in a humanizing 
shift away from impersonal formulas in 
basic human thinking, western man will 
get tragically little out of the forces now 
available for social decency . . . the past 
and present troubles of the South Seas 
are an excellent working model of what 
happens when such ideals are absent. 
The East Indies, India, Palestine, are 
now the most conspicuous of the dismal 
dozens of other examples that could be 
adduced.” 

Having made his sympathies and ap 
proach clear, the author gives you the 
South Seas as they really are, the in 
fluence of fact on legend and of legend 
on fact. No debunker, the author de 
scribes the white beaches, palm trees, 
lagoons, cannibals, brown beauties, hula 
dances, gin and the pleasant immorali 
ties; but he tells also of sailors, artists, 
missionaries, pirates, slavers, traders, 
planters, and, more recently, the service 
men. Using the story of Hawaii as the 
basis for his discussion of the other 
island groups, Mr. Furnas tells the tale 
in all its color, violence and occasional 
comedy, from the fateful arrival of Cap 
tain Cook to an analysis of the reasons 
behind the present Hawaiian demand for 
statehood. From there, the author's dis- 
cerning pen ranges the seas and islands 
to Fiji, the Cooks, the Ellices, New 
Zealand and the rest. He tells of traders 
and missionaries, of frauds and saints, of 
one society that has given up war and of 
another that is unaware of the causes of 
pregnancy. From Gauguin, Stevenson, 
Melville and London, through traders 
and politicians, down through the effects 
of World War II, he leaves few sig- 
nificant factors undescribed. 

Anatomy of Paradise is a fascinating 
book giving the richness, the complexity, 
the poison ‘and beauty of the South Seas. 
It is also a solid handbook on the ethnol- 
ogy, economics, politics, and value of the 
islands. The bibliography is eminently 
useful; the index is good; the illustrations 
are spotty but interesting; and the end- 
paper maps are clear and instructive. 


—R. G. McC. 


“The Subject Mare” 
FEDERAL PROSE: How to Warre 1n 


AND/oR FOR WasHINGTON. By James 
R. Masterson and Wendell Phillips; 
ny by Jo Thoms. University of 

North Carolina Press. 45 Pages; $1.25. 

















For convenient reference to or- 


ganized material use 


FIELD MANUAL 
BINDERS 


designed to hold your manuals neatly 
and compactly in book form, where you 
can find them and refer to them /- 
stantly. Formerly $1.00, these binders 


are now available for only $.50 each. 


INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 
BINDERS 


Each binder will hold six issues of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, them 
from mishandling, and keep them in 
Only $4.00. 


P rotect 


order for you. 


SHAKE 
WELL 
BEFORE 
USING 


By BENNETT CERF 


If you spend a couple of years care- 
fully collecting and noting down 
the funniest stories you hear, and 
if you then spend several months 
selecting the very best of them and 
several more editing and polishing 
them, and serving them up with 
your own original wit, you are 


likely to wind up with a book of 


extremely funny stories—or at 
least Bennett Cerf has. 
$2.95 
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For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the follow- 
ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock a// Infantry Journal Press 
Books. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield St 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main Street 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 


29 S. Wabash Ave. 


Kroch's Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
19-23 East 4th St. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Burrows Bros. Co. 


633 Euclid Ave 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High St. 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Ave., W. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Pickwick Book Shop 
6743 Hollywood Blvd 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Technical Book Co 
808 Spring St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Century Book Co 
825 Hennepin Ave. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel's 
339 6th Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hagedorn Book Shop 
913 Locust St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 N. 6th St 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
307 Market St. 
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A concise guidebook to the writing 
of incomprehensible Government len 
guage, which is unfortunately spoiled to 
a degree by too much exaggeration. (Or 
is the jabberwocky of the National Mili- 
tary E stablishment a bit less special than 
that of the rest of the Government?) 
Many of the translated examples do 
have, however, a familiar resonance. 

For example, the translation of “The 
old gray mare came out of the wilder- 
ness forty or fifty years ago.” The ren 
dering is accurate but not quite in the 
best Army Department style: “At a pe- 
riod subsequent to 1905 but prior to 1915 
the subject mare, describe as anile and in 
consequence grizzled, issued for motives 
unknown from a region described only 
as uninhabited.” 

This 


omits, of 


into Federal Prose 
course, the customary and 
proper introductory clause, “It is under- 
stood by this Department (Division, 
Branch, Section) that . . .” Or if the in- 
formation comes from the files of the 
office sending the letter, there should be 
full reference to the source, which would 
alter and extend the opening as follows: 
“It has been ascertained by this Depart- 
ment that in view of correspondence in 
its possession that, etc.” 

This manual has a further fault. It 
makes Federal Prose seem much more 
simple than it is. The would-be student 
does not get from it the full impact of 
the language. Also, who said that Fed- 
eral Prose is confined to Washington or, 
for that matter, to the Federal Govern- 
ment?>—G. V. 


recasting 


Readable Survey 


MacARTHUR’S JAPAN. By Russell 
Brines. J]. B. Lippincott Company. 315 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Most of the books published thus far 
about the occupation of Japan are pretty 
well stereotyped. There is the sensa- 
tional quickie by a feature writer or 
visiting newspaper reporter. There is 
the emotional tirade against American 
military government policies by a former 
missionary to Japan. And there is the 
ponderous tome about military, economic 
or political aspects of the occupation, 
written by a military government func- 
tionary. None of the stereotypes is of 
much practical value to the lay reader. 

Mr. Brines has written a book that is 
different. It is an intelligible, unbiased 
survey of the progress we are making 
toward the achievement of our objec- 
tives in Japan. The writer was a prewar 
correspondent in Tokyo and _ under- 
stands, better than most Americans, the 
Japanese way of life, their ethical stand- 


ards and aspirations. As a staff corre 
spondent with General MacArthu \j; 
Brines served in the South Pacific | hes. 
ter and went into Japan with the aq. 
vance echelon of the occupation Ops. 
From its inception, he has had a back 
stage view of the drama current 
acted on the Far Eastern stage. 

As a friendly critic, Mr. Brines inter. 
prets lucidly the parts the occupation 
forces are playing in the drama—the Sy 
preme Commander, his military govern 
ment officers, the British and American 
garrison troops. He understands the 
place of the Japanese actors in th play 
—the Emperor and his court, the govern- 
ment and political leaders, the industria] 
ists, the labor group, the farmers, the 
women’s organizations. He is the first 
American author who appreciates the 
deliberate attempt of military govern 
ment to develop in the body politic | OW 
erful groups whose vested interests wil] 
serve as a counterpoise against the re 
birth of totalitarianism in Japan. 

Mr. Brines also interprets for his 
American audience the machinations of 
the villain in the drama—the Soviet Mis 
sion with a capable staff of four hun 
dred officials and employees. He ex 
plains the tug of war that is going on 
between the Americans who are trying 
to pull Japan out of the Far Easter 
civilization into the Western society, and 
the Russians who are equally determined 
to pull her into the Byzantine-Commu 
nist civilization. 

Also, Mr. Brines understands better 
than most of his contemporary reporters 
that the lines the Russian and American 
actors are speaking in Japan are written 
in Moscow and Washington. It is de 
sirable for the American public to be re 
minded frequently that military govern 
ment, like other military operations, is 
only an instrument of foreign policy. We 
are likely to forget that the State De 
partment, the President and Congress, 
not the Army, are responsible for formu 
lating foreign policy.—Cotonet Pres- 
Ley W. Metron. 


en 


The Fortune of Battle 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By 
Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. Long. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 28) 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Several thousands of years ago, a keen 
and mildly cynical observer of humanity 
noted that “the race is not to the swift or 
the battle to the strong, for time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” Every 
student of military history knows 
peated instances of the universality | 
war of this observation of Ecclesiastes. 
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The t specialists i in Civil War history 
who hve written this book remind us 
how luck changed the outcome of bat- 
je anc the plans of strategy in the War 
Between the States. 

Fiftcen episodes comprise the evidence 
assembled by Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. 
Long ‘o prove that “some lucky or un- 
lucky incident, insignificant in itself, has 
often led to unexpected denouements, 
thereby changing the course of important 
events.” Besides affording many hours 
of entertaining reading, these examples 
prove the necessity of studying military 
history in order to gain a clear compre- 
hension of the fact that war is not a 
mathematical nor a mechanical science, 
but an art in which chance and luck pro- 
foundly influence the outcome.—Gen- 
cra DONALD ARMSTRONG. 


Songs of the Sea 


\MERICAN SEA SONGS AND 
CHANTEYS. Edited by Frank Shay. 
y W. Norton & Company. 217 
ages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


=~ second mate in a ship in which I 
once worked had two favorite sayings 
which he constantly coupled: “There is 
no such thing as a large whiskey; and 
there is no such thing as too many chant- 

s.” With him, and others, I have spent 
many a profitable evening proving the 
ruth of these sayings. This latest book 
by Frank Shay demonstrates once again 
that “there is no such thing as too many 
chanteys.” 

Chanteys are relics of a way of life and 
an outlook on the daily world that dis- 
appeared with sail. As William McFee 
put it in his introduction to the first edi- 
tion of this book, “It must be remem- 
tered that while a sailing ship may be 
regarded by a theorist as a mechanism, 
the actual fact is that ships under sail 
and steered by men are not machines at 
ill but sentient beings of which the mas- 
ter, the seamen, the masts, and sails and 
cordage are organs of a living whole. In 
more than a merely fanciful sense the 
winds of heaven blow into her the breath 
f life. Her very sounds and complain- 
ings are widely divergent from the 
sounds of machinery; the moods she in- 
pires, the affections and hatreds, lie in 
the regions of human society and polity; 
and the edifice of fond and fantastic 

legends that has been built up around 
the central phenomenon of the sailing 
chip and her crew stands alone in the 
world today as a remarkable survival of 
those accretions once common to every 
guild and craft, from soldier to the 
Magician.” 

Whereas the traditions of the other 
guilds and crafts have almost entirely 
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died out (even the Army, except for a 
few abbreviations and technical terms, 
comports itself and talks indistinguish- 
ably from the civilian), the tradition of 
the chantey has remained, and apparent- 
ly will remain as long as people sing. The 
modern merchant marine knows chant- 
eys not as working songs, which they 
originally were, since the manual labor 
which inspired them is all done by ma 
chines—and machines, unfortunately, 
sing a different tune. Merchant sailors 
still sing them, as do other groups, but 
they handle shown more like hillbilly bal- 
lads, which they most emphatically are 
not. 

This is a handsome and useful book 
which will be much fingered by any fol- 
lower of chanteys. About a third of the 
songs have the music given. The illus- 
trations are first rate, and the endpaper 
sketches of house flags are invaluable. 
The notes are helpful to the amateur. 
Altogether a grand book to haul out the 
next time the singing starts.—R.G.McC. 


Quick on the Draw 


JEFF MILTON: A Goon Man Wirn 
A Gun. By J. Evetts Haley, with 
drawings by Harold D. Bugbee. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 430 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


Slowly, competent writers are chip 
ping away at the encrustation of myth 
surrounding Western gunmen and law 
officers. From Davy Crockett, who spun 
fantastic tales about himself to Ned 
Buntline and his fellow hacks, who bra 
zerly invented outrageous stories about 
Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, Wyatt 
Earp, Bowie, Hardin, Billy the Kid and 
others, the stories got wilder and wilder. 
The whole stage setting for the scenes of 
Western derring-do had to be torn down 
and the lines written afresh if this gen- 
eration was to have anything but the 
most unreliable idea of the “Old West.” 
(The Old West isn’t so old at that. The 
7th Cavalry was fighting Indians in De 
cember 1890.) 

When the authorities began working 
over the legends and wild tales of the 
Wild West they discovered that the 
dime-novel hacks, if they had known the 
truth, didn’t have to invent any adven- 
tures. Truth was much stranger than 
fiction. The life of Jeff Milton—relative 
of the poet and descendant of eminent 
statesmen—is more extraordinary and ex- 
citing than anything dreamed up about 
Terry and the Pirates. Milton was no 
gunman. He was ever on the side of 
justice (not, in his opinion, the same as 
the law) and truthfully could say, “I 
never killed a man that didn’t need 
killing; I never shot an animal except 


No Place 
To Hide 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the 
story of what an atomic bomb 
can do to ships, or water, or land, 
and to human beings. It was 
written by a man who acted as 
radiological monitor at the Bi- 
kini tests—a man whose business 
it was to measure the radioactiv- 
ity which was left after the bomb 
had exploded. 

Some people are wondering why 
the Navy is towing battleships 
out to sea and sinking them by 
gunfire. David Bradley tells why 
—quietly and effectively. 

After the underwater explosion 
at Bikini, every tarred seam, 
every painted deck, every hull 
was broadcasting a warning of 
ugly death. The water of the la- 
goon, the floating oil slick, the 
sand of the bottom, the coral and 
rocks radiated destruction. And 
even after shorter-lived radiation 
faded the menace of free plu- 
tonium remained—the most in- 
sidious poison known, the most 
difficult to detect. 

The persistent power of the 
bomb after it has exploded is its 
greatest menace. One bomb could 
spread contamination over the 
mightiest seaport—and render it 
uninhabitable for years, perhaps 
forever. “The problem of decon- 
taminating the total surface of a 
battleship or the brick and ce- 
ment of a future Hiroshima re- 
mains practically insoluble.” 
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The Cit y 
and 


rT. j q 
he Tsar 
By HAROLD LAMB 


Second in Lamb's series of 
studies of Russia and its develop- 
ment, THE CITY AND THE 
ISAR focuses Peter the 


Gsreat, his gigantic labors to raise 


upon 


Russia in one generation to equal- 
ity with Europe, and his efforts to 
mold and shape a sprawling em- 
pire. 

Written with Lamb's usual bril 
THE CITY AND THE 
TSAR is more than historical back- 
ground 


liance, 


It is an explanation of 
tacets of the Russian character, of 
traditions of Russian history which 
are vitally important in under- 
standing Russia as it is today. 


$4.50 


The March of 


Muscovy 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The author of Genghis Khan and 
Alexander of Macedon surveys an 
early period of Russian develop- 
ment. MARCH OF MUSCOVY is 
the detailed and fascinating story 
of the growth of the Russian em- 
pire (1400-1648) from a forest 
stockade to a territorial power cen- 
tering in Moscow, with emphasis 
on the role played by Ivan the Ter- 
rible in Russian development. 


$3.75 
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for meat.” For almost seventy years he 
gambled with death among the most 
dangerous men of the West. Milton met 
them all, from John Wesley Hardin to 
Bronco Bill Walters, and survived. His 
perfect combination of muscle, eye and 
brain, coupled with unlimited courage, 
made him a legendary figure even in his 
lifetime. As cowboy, Texas Ranger, 
Wells Fargo agent, border patrolman, 
Jeff Milton went his way, gay, generous 
and courageous. His story is an astound 
ing one, told with fine detail by J. Evetts 
Haley. This is a topnotch book on the 
West, and a picture of a remarkable 
character.—R. G. McC. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS: A 
Paciric InrerLtupe. By Walter Karig. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 226 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.75. 


In this finely illustrated book, Captain 
Karig writes pleasantly and informative 
ly of the Pacific Islands that have come 
under our responsibility as a result of 
the last war. It is a sympathetic, per 
sonal book with his travels to the islands 
he describes as its basis. He finds the 
islanders wiser in their own environment 
than we are in such places, and he 
strongly pleads for the preservation of 
one corner of the earth “from tin-can 
civilization, so that when we of the 
white race wipe each other out with 
atomic bombs and biological warfare, the 
Micronesians can take over the world 
without The Fortunate 
Islands is a good introduction to those 
islands for the members of any of the 
\rmed Services who may be going there 
for any purpose. 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND 
OF WORLD WAR II, 1931-1941. 
Compiled and Edited by James W. 
Gantenbein. Columbia University 
Press. 1122 Pages; Index; $10.00. 
This careful compilation gives the 

state papers of seven countries for the 

decade leading up to the war: the United 

States, Great Britain, France, Russia, 

Germany, Italy and Japan. The Ameri- 

can papers begin with Secretary of State 

Henry W. Stimson’s Pittsburgh speech 

and other papers of 1931 and 1932 con- 

cerning Japanese aggression and end 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt's message to 

Congress of December 15, 1941. Ar- 


rangement and index are both excellent. 


handicaps.” 


Brief Reviews 


ELMER KEITH’S BIG GAME HUNT- 
ING. By Elmer Keith. Little, Brown & 
Company. 420 Pages; $7.50. As told 
by a noted guide and student of natural 
history. 


UNDERDOGS OF WAR. By » inaig 
Shero. Wetzel Publishing Compan. 3} 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. Some 
of war dogs. 


CICERO AND THE ROMAN BI pup. 
LIC. By F. R. Cowell. Chan:iclegr 
Press. 306 Pages; Illustrated; 
$5.00. A history of the Senate ar 
ple of Rome told as a human st: 


LEARNING AND WORLD PEACE, 4 
Symposium Edited by Lyman Br 


ies 


Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maclyer. 
Harper & Brothers. 694 Pages; Index: 
$6.50. The proceedings of the cighth 


symposium of a conference on science, 

philosophy and religion. 
OKLAHOMA: Tue Win, Warp Rummy 
Game. By Oswald Jacoby. Henry Holt 
and Company. 56 Pages; $1.00. 


HOW TO LIVE WITHIN YOUR IN. 
COME. By J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F, 
Porter. Simon & Schuster. 120 Pages. 
$1.00. A self-explanatory title of a book 
which is already nationally famous. 


THE SHOOTING MAN’S BEDSIDE 
BOOK. Compiled by “B.B.” Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 479 Pages; Illustrated: 
$5.00. Selections from the best writers 
on sport and natural history. 


HIT THE BEACH! Consulting Editor: 
William P. McCahill, Major, USMCR. 
Wm. H. Wise & Company. 386 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index. Pictorial history of 
the Marine Corps in World War II. 


EVERY MAN LOOKS FORWARD. By 
L. L. Whyte. Henry Holt & Company. 
78 Pages; $2.00. Some solutions for the 
next twenty years with special reference 
to American-Soviet relations. 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER IN AF 
GHANISTAN. Edited by Marjorie 
Jewett Bell. University of Minnesota 
Press. 335 Pages; Illustrated; Glossary; 
$5.00. The journal of an American in 
Afghanistan from 1911 to 1918. 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN. By Ferenc Nagy. 
Translated by Stephan K. Swift. The 
Macmillan Company. 471 Pages; In 
dex; $6.00. The firsthand story of an 
effort to stem the Communist tide by the 
former Premier of Hungary. 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. By Charles R. Joy and Melvin 
Arnold, with a concluding essay by Ak 
bert Schweitzer. Harper & Brothers. 156 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. A  text-and 
picture story, the record of one of the 
best known and best loved of the mix 
sionaries to Africa. 


LITTLE ANNIE OAKLEY AND OTHER 
RUGGED PEOPLE. By Stewart H 
Holbrook. The Macmillan Company. 
238 Pages; $3.50. The “historian of 
back country America writes of rugged 
people and places.” 
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